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LIFE BY THE FIRESIDE. 



INTEODUOTOEY. 

*' The proper study of mankind is man ;" 
so says the poet, and so says the philosopher, 
and so says everybody who has anything to 
say that is worth hearing. The fact is forced 
upon us at every turn, that no sort of know- 
ledge is so constantly useful, or, like small 
coin, so constantly wanted, as the knowledge 
of human nature. Yet how superficially^ and 
how remotely from its source is this knowledge, 
for the most part, sought for. We look for it 
in aphorisms and elaborate essays, or perhaps 
we go a little deeper, and, generalizing the 
fects of history, deduce very plausible, and it 
may be, just conclusions from this and the 
other recorded trait of character and conduct. 
But, after all, we feel that the science is ob^ 
scurely and imperfectly understood, and that 
scarcely anything which we can gather in so 

B 
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wide and undefined a region, is capable of 
being made practically useful to us. 

We then discover that it is nearer home, 
and hanging upon the walls of our own par- 
lours and drawing-rooms, that the map of the 
land we wish to explore is to be found. It 
is by the fireside that human life the most 
simply and sincerely developes itself. It is 
within that small but infinitely comprehensive 
circle that the true diagram is drawn, and we 
demonstrate to our own satis&ction (or dis- 
satisfaction, as the case may be) and that of 
others, the great problem of what we are, and 
probably what we shall be to the end of our 
days. 

" Life by the fireside," this, then, is my 
theme, gentle reader. A prolific one, you will 
surely allow, and not altogether an uninter- 
esting one. " That," you will say, " depends 
upon the way in which I may happen to 
treat it.'' " Well, I can only promise to do my 
best.**' " But why should you trouble yourself 
to do anything at all in the caseT' you may 
possibly ask. " Who invites you to obtrude 
your particular views of life by the fireside, 
or anywhere else, upon your fellow-creatures ? 
more, particularly when you told us in your 
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last work, that you should probably never again 
appear before the world as an author ? " 

" What you say is very true, my friend ; and 
when I made the statement to which you al- 
lude, I supposed it would be so. But I am 
lonely, and want occupation. Solitary life, and 
advancing life ask for recreation, and, feeling 
the want of some variety in a lot not over- 
crowded with the resources of society and 
amusement, I h&ve fallen on my present occu- 
pation; in which, craving your patronage, or 
at all events, your courteous hearing, I come 
forth to do, as I have said, my best, and tell 
a little of what I know, and more of what I 
believe, respecting life by the fireside.'^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



A FAMILY FIRESIDE. 



Of all the specimens of life by the fireside 
with which I am cognizant, with the exception 
of my own, which is rather a life of cogitation 
than of action, that of the suburban order is 
the one with which I am the most familiar. 
Let us then drop in upon my neighbours Mr. 
and Mrs. Fryman, and assuming the privilege 
of being silent and invisible, or anything else 
that suits our purpose as mere observers, let us 
join their tea-table party. 

It is Saturday night, and Mr. Freeman is 
not yet come home from his place of business 
in the city. He is always late on Saturday 
nights, and always hungry, and angry too, if 
Mrs. Freeman has not caused to be cooked 
some little delicacy wherewith to " smooth the 
rugged brow of care ;**' for Mr. Freeman, like 
many more of his species, discovers an anodyne 
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Rur much mental disquiet in the eDJoyment of 
H tmvvkurv ttioir$eI with his tea. It is remark- 
abW iud«»«Hl« and^ were it not so common, it 
uiijrht W a little hombUng to observe how soon 
i\\^ Xk^xx^ and growUngs of the old Adam are 
4ui««tcd by the sight of a beef-steak or mntton- 
eho|K pn^jH^rir dressed and served up. 

A tinider^ juicv beet^eak is now on the 
gridinHi iu the kitehen> and firequent are the 
^iaeulatitai^ of Mrs^ Freeman indicative of her 
** hoping to giHHlness^'''' that Mr. Freeman will 
not Ih» long of coinings for it is all hut doue 
•xaetly an he would have it; and ^^if it 
ihouKl W drieil up or burnt, jou know, Lucy, 
how angry your papa will be."' 

The >tmng lady to whom this pathetic 
ap(H>al for sympathy is proposed, does not ap- 
pear to be altogether so much interested in the 
question as the appellant. She has cares of 
her own, and of a totally different kind firom 
those which are agitating the mind of her 
mamma« At present she is engaged in put- 
ting on the last bow, and the finishing stroke 
to a new bonnet which is to be first launched 
upon notice the following day at church. Of 
the hopes and expectations associated with 
this bonnet, we may say more when we have 
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introdnced the reader to the rest of the family- 
party surroundmg the domestic tea-table. 

It consists of two young gentlemen of about 
twenty-two, and seventeen years of age ; and 
three young ladies, Lucy already mentioned, 
near twenty, and Sophia and Annie numbering 
some eighteen and sixteen, or thereabouts, 
summers and winters. They present a group 
of young people plausible and pleasant enough 
to look at, and little suspected by their dozing 
parents to be occupied if^ith any other pursuits 

• 

and plans than that of trimming bonnets, 
shooting at sparrows, and reading ^' The Do- 
mestic Trumpet,'' a penny periodical which 
James, the second son, always brings home 
with him once a week, and which Mr. Free- 
man, senior, invariably pronounces to be ^^ sad 
stuff," as, having finished the love-story in it 
on which he had been engaged, and not one 
word of which he had skipped, he indignantly 
shoves it away from him. 

The epithet might possibly be applied in a 
deeper sense than Mr. Freeman was aware of; 
for, chiefly to the influence of these romantic 
histories might be traced the beginning of a 
chaotic cluster of projects on the part of his 
eldest daughter, which are not working the 
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ksB nuschief becanse they sre cqieraiiiig aknfly 
and seciedT in the recesses of her own bosom, 
in 90 £tf , at least, as rspects any leTelation 
of the eoodition of that sanctoarr to her own 
fiunOr. To them, of coarse, she is silent as 
the grare, hot at the house of the Misses 
Bidler. two Toone ladies with whom she is 
leagued in the bonds of an immoital firiendship, 
a m<Mnentoas matter is freq[aentl j discussed, a 
matter on which the opinion of the editor of 
*'^The Domestic Trumpet** was latdy asked 
and obtained in the following letter and its 
subjoined reply, both of them printed and 
published in the correspondents^ page of that 
popular periodical. 

To THE Editor of the Domestic Trumpet. 

Sib, 

The obliging way in which you consider and 
reply to the statement of their respective diffi- 
culties which many young ladies submit to 
your notice, encourages me to solicit your ad- 
vice under the following very painful and per- 
plexing circumstances, in which I find myself 
involved. It has been, I fear I may say, my 
unhappy lot, to attract the notice of a gentle- 
man of the most engaging exterior — ^tall, dig-> 
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nified, and dark-complexioned, with eyes that 
speak, and a smile that entrances ; — ^in a word, 
only too well calculated to captivate and be- 
wilder the female heart. Ferdinando Digby 
has, I lament to say, enthralled me in that 
dangerous bondage, which, in common, but 
rather vulgar parlance, is called '' being in 
love." You see, sir, with what simplicity I 
make an avowal, which, under other circum- 
stances, I should blush to utter. But the 
wisdom, as well as courtesy, with which you 
address yourself to such cases as mine, in that 
highly interesting part of your much prized 
periodical, entitled " Our correspondents^ page,'' 
banishes all reserve from my mind, and occa- 
sions me to feel no other anxiety in addressing 
you, than an earnest solicitude so to state my 
difficulties, and spread them before • your ex- 
perienced judgment, that I may obtain the 
benefit of your highly valued counsel and 
sympathy. You are to know then, sir, that, 
after having accompanied my parents and the 
rest of my family on a Sunday morning to our 
parish church, I usually dedicate the afternoon 
to a visit, in company with two very dear 
female friends, to a church in an adjoining dis- 
trict, where the preaching, and singing are re- 
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markably choice, and where, in other respects, 
my enjoyment of the Sunday is more com- 
plete than in the formal routine of our morning 
&mily doings. 

It is now some months since, that, in my 
attendance at this church, I perceived a gen- 
tleman (your sagacity will readily divine him 
to be Ferdinando) very intently regarding me 
during the whole of the service, and, somewhat 
to my embarrassment, evidently watching for 
my coming out. For several Sundays he con- 
tinued this sort of making love to me in dumb 
show, and neither myself nor my friends knew 
exactly what to make of it, or how to treat it. 
At length they suggested that, in order to 
bring the thing to a point, I should, for a few 
Sundays, go alone to church, and thus afford 
him the opportunity which there was such good 
reason to believe he was desirous of obtaining, 
of addressing me and declaring his sentiments. 

The plan was prosperous ; for, on perceiving 
me to be alone, my hitherto silent admirer 
broke through the mystery in which he had 
enveloped himself, by boldly asking my per^ 
mission to walk home with me. This I could 
not possibly allow him to do ; for papa is apt 
to be short and rough in addressing people 
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whose business he does not quite understand ; 
and my being escorted home by a stranger, 
would, I too well knew, be so utterly unin- 
telligible to him, as to call for inquiries not 
only disagreeable to hear, but rather difficult to 
answer. However, though I could not venture 
to allow him to walk home with me, I walked 
with him for an hour elsewhere, which, of 
course, led to other walks and talks, and let- 
ters carefully taken in for me by my beloved 
and confidential female friends. 

Now, sir, my perplexity is this; that, al- 
though Ferdinando is quite as eloquent and as 
explicit as I could wish, on the subject of his 
passion for me, he never says a word respecting 
marriage, a topic to which I think it is quite 
time that he should make some allusion. Will 
you be pleased, therefore, in your wisdom and 
kindness, to suggest what measures on my 
side, appear to you to be the best fitted to 
produce the eclaircissement which seems so de- 
sirable under existing circumstances ? 

I remain, sir. 

Yours, with perfect respect and admiration, 

DORINDA. 
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Editor's Replt. 

To DORINDA, 

We have read, with great interest and sym* 
pathy, our fair correspondent's detail of her 
case ; and the hest counsel we can extend to her, 
is to stand aloof a little while firom any con- 
versation or correspondence with Ferdinando. 
A certain quantity of well-timed coolness, and 
careless indifference, has often a marvellous 
effect in bringing love-matters to a crisis ; and 
we beg to offer our best wishes to Dorinda, that 
it may be the means of settling hers to her 
entire satisfaction. 

Upon this hint, Lucy, or as she stands in her 
heroine of romance title, Dorinda, has mentally 
taken her measures, and has talked over matters 
with the Misses Bidley, and found the Editor^s 
advice confirmed by their experienced judg- 
ment. Intending, therefore, to look more en- 
chanting than ever on the next afternoon, but 
to be, in point of fact, as scornful and disagree- 
able as possible, she purposes to meet Ferdinando 
on entirely new ground, and ground to which he 
has yet been a stranger : in short, she is going 
to show him that she will not put up with things 
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as she has done, but that she must know what 
he is about, and make him know it too. 

So much for Dorinda; and what are the 
rest of the group doing i John, the eldest son, 
is writing ; and, as he writes, he laughs every 
now and then to himself, as if amused with the 
yivacity of the ideas he is recording : a circum-< 
stance which is intently observed by the young- 
est of the family, little Annie, as she. is called 
by the bigger ones, who treat and consider her 
as little else than a child. Not very justly, 
however ; for childish though she be in stature 
and demeanour, she is of great capacity for 
shrewd observation, and highly competent to 
take part in thfe practical jokes of her brothers, 
as directed at the peculiar pursuits of her two 
eldest sisters. Alas! that brothers should seem 
to have been sent into the world only* or 
chiefly, to plague their sisters! 

"Come, now, John; what is it that you 
are after?'' she exclaims; *'let us have our 
share in the fun." 

"So you shall," says John, "for I'll read 
you a letter I am writing to the editor of ' The 
Domestic Trumpet."' 

The reminiscences which this reply awakens 
in Lucy, occasion her an internal start, and a 
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momentarr Uush ; bot she immediately re- 
covers herself, and joins with Annie in begging 
to hear the epistle. 

Sophia, the second daughter, is silent and 
dignified while this is going on. She takes no 
part in ^' The Domestic Trompet,^ or in the 
beefsteak, or in the hopes and fears of Lncj, 
or in anything of a mnndane and transitory 
character. She is the plain one of the fiunily, 
and, perhaps, on that account, a little peevish 
or so; but she is practical, politic, and am- 
bitious, though only eighteen years of age ; 
and foreseeing but little chance, with pretty 
Lucy on one side, and still prettier Annie 
growing up on the other, of her coming for-* 
ward as a successful candidate for notice in the 
love and matrimony line, she has taken up 
with the evangelical department. She attends 
the May meetings at Exeter Hall ; she is a 
Sunday-school teacher at Mr. Busby^s church ; 
she walks about with a little black silk bag, 
stored with religious tracts, which she distri- 
butes through a certain portion of the land 
denominated her ^^ district ; ^^ and, finally, as 
opportunity serves, she never fails to nuse a 
signal for fireside warfare, by denouncing her 
whole family as travelling fast in the broad 
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way to destruction. Nobody seems to care 
much about this, or to reply to it, except in 
the way of a joke ; but some indications which ' 
she has lately betrayed of a rising in the 
religious thermometer,— of a strong tendency, 
in short, to Tractarianism, have so greatly 
tickled the fancy of John (a cruel fellow for a 
jest), that, in the leisure moment now before 
him, stimulated by the sight of " The Domestic 
Trumpet " on the table, and the perusal of its 
" correspondents^ P^ge/' he has been concocting 
the following effusion in the assumed character 
of his sister Sophia. 

To THE Editor of the Domestic Trumpet. 

"Lawn Cottage.— The Feast of St. Bar- 
nabas,**^ reads John— 

^^ St. Barnabas, indeed ! ^' says Sophia, with 
infinite scorn. '^ The feast of St. Barnabas at 
this time of the year ! it 's much you know 
about it." 

" It will be all the same to ' The Domestic 
Trumpet,' I dare say," replies John, " and to 
St. Barnabas, too, for that matter." 

" Oh ! never mind St. Barnabas,"* says Annie, 
"go on with the letter, John." 

" In the preseut agitated state of ecclesias* 
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tical afikirs,^ proceeds John, ** when perplexity 
and doubt appear to be the sole and sorrowftil 
fruits that are to be gathered in the fields of 
theological inquiry — ^" 

" Who expects to gather fruit in a field ! ^ 
says Sophia. 

** Who, indeed V echoes James, the younger 
brother. '* Sophy'^s right there.'' 

" Well, let it be ' garden,' then," replies 
John, resuming his manuscript. 

" When perplexity and doubt appear to be 
the sole and sorrowful fruits that are to be 
gathered in the garden of theological inquiry, 
it is a nice and difficult point to determine as 
to which social band of professing Christians 
it is desirable to be united with. Youthful 
though I be in respect to years, it would not 
be easy for me to number the attempts I have 
made to ascertain the quarter in which my 
position as a religious female would be the 
most properly and securely established ; often, 
indeed, have I stretched forth my hand to 
gather what looked like the fruit of Paradise, 
and have found that I did but grasp the apples 
of Sodom." 

" Really, John, you are quite profane : I am 
shocked at you," says Sophia. 
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** Lor, what nonsense ! He 's only in joke. 
Gro on JohD,^^ says Annie. 

" yes, go on," says Lucy, though 
scarcely conscious of what she is asking for, 
so intently is she absorbed in contemplating the 
effect of the trimmed and finished bonnet, as 
she holds it extended a little distance from her, 
whilst with head inclined from right to left, she 
considers if any hitherto undetected defect re- 
quires attention. 

**Thus tossed in spirit and bewildered in 
judgment,^' John goes on to read, '* I turn to 
you, sir, as to the world's universal referee in 
cases of difficulty. Yes, I turn to you with an 
inquiry respecting your sentiments concerning 
religious topics in general, and the Tractarian 
question in particular. I turn, I say, to 
you— "" 

^^ Turn it into the table-drawer as fast as 
you can," says James, " for there 's my father^s 
knock and ring " 

Mrs. Freeman 'Hhanks goodness ;^^ Annie 
says " Lor, how provoking ! '' Lucy gathers up 
her millinery and quits the room ; and Sophia 
in strong language expresses herself consider- 
ably relieved by so seasonable an interruption 
of ** profane mirth.'^ 
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la tile iBmitiBK> Joiui» baTiB^ told his mo- 
ther that he shdH take no te% addiesaes James 
with, "^ Hare Toa a miiid for a walk, Jem ! ^ 

Jan has the greatest mind finr it ; so, yery 
quietly, and be^m Mr. Freeman makes his 
appearance^ the two Toong gentlemen retreat 
through the fiddinj^-doois into an inner room, 
and escape by the back settlemmta 

^^ I hope 3roa hare got scmiething ready for 
me,^ is Mr. Freeman^s first obserration, ^^ for I 
am half famished.'*^ A soothing reply on the 
part of his lady is well received ; and as Annie 
takes the hat, and Sophia the great coat, and 
Mrs. Freeman places the arm-chair in the most 
comfortable position that the geogmfbj of the 
room admits of, — it becomes gradually manifest 
that the head of the house is at present dis- 
posed to take things easy, and bring no disturb- 
ing force over the fireside group. 

And thus concludes the Saturday at Mr. 
Freeman's, to begin with ditto repeated on the 
Monday, and so to proceed, till in the revolu- 
tion of time and chance some marked and de- 
cided change produces a sort of houleversemet^ 
of the present frame-work of fanuly affairs. 

From the data already in our hands, it may 
not be rash to hazard a conjecture as to the 
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sort of alteration which will occur, and the 
circumstances which are to produce it. If 
Ferdinando is in earnest in his suit to Lucy, 
her stratagem will succeed. He will talk of 
marriage, and propound the question (accom- 
panied, of course, with innumerable protesta- 
tions of his utter indifference to money, and his 
being able, as far as he himself is concerned, to 
liye upon five shillings a week, provided he can 
call the charming Lucy his wife), as to whether 
his clerkship of 150/. a year will suffice to set 
up in wedlock i He professes himself ignorant 
of the expenses of housekeeping, and rather 
anxiously inquires what Lucy thinks of it ? 

Lucy is as ignorant of all the details of 
housekeeping as he is; but she has no doubt 
but his income will amply suffice them. 

This point is therefore settled ; and nothing 
remains but to inform mamma of the affair, and 
beg of her to intercede with papa, and so pro- 
pitiate him that he may be prepared to receive 
with indulgence and acquiescence the letter that 
Ferdinando intends to address to him. There 
is not much trouble with mamma. She won^ 
ders a little how Lucy kept it all so secret ; 
but she is not a woman to be angry with any of 
her daughters for wishing to get married. She 
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married yoang herself; for she always had a 
notion that to get settled in life, and have a 
home of her own, was the very hest thing that 
could happen to any yonng woman. ■ So she 
represents the matter in the most fayonrable 
light possible to Mr. Freeman ; and it being 
satisfactorily ascertained that Ferdinando is in 
the receipt of a present salary of 1502. a year, 
with the prospect of promotion in his office, to 
say nothing of the great expectations, which, 
like all candidates for matrimony, he entertains 
from the death of an aged aunt or uncle, or 
some such affluent supernumerary, — papa, after 
divers delays and difficulties, yields an extorted 
rather than a willing consent, and Ferdinando 
leads his Lucy to the altar. 

Bright epoch in female life ! White and 
silvery dream ! when an enchanting group of 
long-contemplated, long-loved visions at last 
make to themselves '^ a local habitation and a 
name.^' Yes, they are palpable and real. Real 
are the wedding dresses. To be seen and to 
be felt, — and, bliss unspeakable, to be worn, the 
veil — the orange blossoms. Present are the 
blooming bridesmaids, — and almost present, for 
it will appear to-morrow, the enchanting para- 
graph in the Times : " Yesterday, at St. Mary's 
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— Lucy, eldest daughter of John Freeman, Esq., 

to Ferdinando Digby, Esq., of the oflSce." 

On the finger is the mystic ring with its golden 
guards Tied up with silver twist are the wed- 
ding-cards with Mr. Ferdinando Digby and 
Mrs. Ferdinando Digby in silver type printed 
on them. Lovely to look at are* those engraved 
with the words *' At home September the 7th 
and 8th,^' headed with a true lover's knot in 
silver. The snowy cake with its exquisite em- 
bellishments, the bouquets in laced paper, are 
phantoms of imagination no longer — ^but facts; 
all is the sober certainty of waking bliss. Yes, 
it is a reality not to be disputed, that Lucy 
is Miss Freeman no more. She is henceforth 
delivered : from the restraints of parental au- 
thority ;—papa'*s rough orders, or John's jokes, 
or Spphia'^s evangelical disdain, or Annie^s 
childish, prying curiosity, — ^anything and every- 
thing that often made her think her home dis- 
agreeable, will trouble her no more. Neither 
shall she ever again be vexed with believing 
that one or both of the Ridleys will certainly 
get married before she does. She is married 
— she is from this time forth Mrs. Ferdinando 
Digby, with a house of her own in the Clap» 
ham Boad, ready to receive her when di^ t%- 
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tarns home from her wedding excursion. Mrs. 
Ferdinando Digby married before either of the 
Misses Ridley ! and, as married, claiming pre- 
cedence of countless thousands of old maids, 
who, in spite of their despised and forlorn con- 
dition, presume to think something of them- 
selves. She pities them, poor creatures ! she 
can afford, indeed, at this affluent moment to 
pity everybody who is not as happy as herself. 
" And do you mean to say,'' my reader will here, 
perhaps, inquire, " do you really mean to say that 
the happiness of this young lady is in any mea- 
sure to arise from the wedding frippery on 
which you have been descanting ! '' 

Yes, really I think I may venture to say that 
in too many cases, especially in the suburbs of 
London, and more particularly in the class of 
life which Lucy Freeman occupies, — it is chiefly 
on such grounds as I have depicted, that young 
and thoughtless girls rush into a connexion 
which is to make the happiness or misery of 
their whole future lives. Their youth, and 
consequent inexperience, disable them from form- 
ing any just opinion of the disposition and cha- 
racter of the person with whom they are about 
to link their fate ; whilst their anxiety to es- 
cape from parental authority, inflames their 
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imagination with ideas that any change which 
will deliver them from that yoke, must neces- 
sarily be a desirable one. Nor does there seem 
any remedy for these delusions of will and 
fancy, nnless we could impart to youth the 
wisdom and the knowledge of riper years ; a 
feat which, if it were practicable, would hardly 
be productive of pleasant results. Old sages 
are not always considered the most agreeable 
eompany in the world ; and it is scarcely doubt- 
fid that young ones would be altogether intole- 
rable. 

Life has its lessons adapted for all ages, and 
nature has her sweet solacings for the severity 
of those lessons. Gently, therefore, and gra- 
dually does she lead the young through the 
sorrowfrd maze of their own mistakes, showing 
to them, as they are strong enough to bear it, 
where and how they erred, and, if they are 
dusfposed to profit by the retrospect, making 
them the humbler and the better for their past 
follies. 
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A WIDOWBB^S FIBESIDE. 



A LITTLE further on in my vicinity, we come 
to a dwelling of a higher order than Mr. Free- 
man's. It has something of the style of a man-^ 
sion, and is most agreeably surrounded by a 
pretty lawn, and well-stocked, well-laid out 
gardens, ftimished with hot-house and green- 
house, and wanting externally in nothing to 
indicate its possessor as a man of taste as well 
as wealthr Internally it exhibits all manner of 
'^ appliances and means to boot^^ for promoting 
domestic comfort, as far at least as comfort re- 
lates to the gratification of the outward man ; 
yet is the owner of this habitation not .to be 
called a happy person. He would tell you that 
there is no such thing upon the face of the 
earth as a happy person. How far he might 
tell you truly, I shall not here stop to inquire ; 
I will only say, that he has such an earnest 
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way of attempting to demonstrate his views of 
the universality of human sorrow, and does so 
entirely convince you that whatever may be 
the truth of the matter as it respects the gene- 
ral question, he himself has cause for so esti- 
mating it, that you would scarcely quit his 
company without believing that he had, upon 
the whole, the best of the argument. 

A few words will suffice to put you in pos- 
session of his whereabouts. 

His name is Wilford. He is a widower of 
about fifty years of age, with only one child, a 
daughter, of whom he made an idol. This 
young lady has been married about a year, and 
he is still smarting in spirit from the wound 
which the loss of her has inflicted upon his feel- 
ings. It is a sharp wound, and increased in 
painfulness, because her marriage is not a happy 
one. He had told her beforehand how it would 
be ; but unfortunately, his mode of announcing 
his opinion was not of that calm and conciliatory 
kind, which, under such circumstances, has the 
only chance (and that probably a poor one) of 
succeeding in making the desired impression. 

Jane Wilford dearly loved her father, but it 
was a love mingled with, and greatly alloyed 
by, the mixture of fear which his charact^t m* 
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0pired ; and it may be donbted if a desire to 
escape into a milder atmosphere of t^nper and 
nature, had not, equally with a mistaken but 
very ardent attachment to Mr. Somas, ac- 
tuated her, when she consented to accept the 
addresses of that gentleman. At all events, 
her keen-eyed father, who, unhappily for hin- 
self, never loses any opportunity of seeing and 
thinking the worst of things and people, chose 
to suppose that such a motive was present in 
her decision ; and though his pride restrains him 
from alluding to its cause, it may well be ima- 
gined that under such a contemplation of the 
affair, something of resentment should accom- 
pany the feelings with which he regards it. 

Jane is painfully sensible of the existence of 
this latent dissatisfaction in her father^s mind. 
Less familiar observers than herself had but 
little difficulty in discovering when he was dis- 
pleased. In its fullest sense he '^ wore his heart 
upon his sleeve for daws to peck at ;"' nor w«re 
the daws wanting on their part in nibbling at 
the frailties he, not unconsciously, but with 
fruitless regret, so often exhibited to their view. 
But caustic, and frequently repulsive as he was 
in manner, there was a fund of tenderness and 
compassion for all sorrow — of forgiveness for all 
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injuries, — and above all, of intense affection for 
his daughter, existing in the depth of his soul ; 
and never was any one so much wounded as he 
himself was, by the ebullitions of that bitterness 
which so largely and so lamentably alloyed his 
better qualities. 

He is at this moment preparing remorse for 
himself, and distress for Jane, by the querulous, 
fretftil way in which he is listening, and occa- 
sionally replying, to a statement she is making 
of a new speculation in commercial affairs, in 
which her hasband, Mr. Somers, is about to 
engage. Gay and thoughtless, hating dismal 
forebodings, and very difficult indeed to be made 
unhappy, Jane is of a different temperament 
from that of her father. She inherits her mo- 
ther'*s nature, — a nature which, from its very 
placidity and incapability of looking to results, 
or to anything beyond the immediate impres- 
sion of the moment, had often roused the ire of 
Mr. Wilford, whose sentiments respecting the 
stupidity of people who could not, as he phrased 
it, " look a yard from their noses," were seldom 
delivered in a sotto voce fashion. Heedless of 
the probable avalanche she is about to produce, 
Jane goes on in her argument, which tends to 
prove that Henry, as she calls her husibaad^ \& 
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never likely to be wrong in his speculations, 
since he is by everybody acknowledged to be 
exceedingly clever and far-sighted in matters of 
business. 

She is supported in her views of the matter 
by her maiden aunt, a worthy, loving creature, 
who, since the death of his wife, has kept Mr. 
Wilford's house, borne with his temper, and, 
with the patience of the patriarch, is always 
making the best of everything, and trying to 
put together the fragments of such matters as 
he, in his moments of spleen and passion, has 
demolished. 

Jane has been chiefly brought up by this good 
lady, and as far spoilt by her indulgence as so 
sweet and docile a creature could be. The chief 
injury her nature has received, and that indeed 
a great one, has been the want of steady disci-* 
pline. Hence she has never acquired that habit 
of resisting impulse, which alone gives security 
and stability to the conduct. Happily for her- 
self, she was not by any means strong and ener« 
getic in will or temper, but, on the contrary, 
jdelding and timid. But she was ardent in her 
affections, and consequently subject to all those 
starts of impulsive feeling, which, when unsub- 
dued, and unrecognised as dangerous and de- 
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lusive, are the source of unceasiDg misconduct 
and misery. 

In her case, as we have just observed, these 
painftil consequences were mitigated by the 
pliability of her temper ; but in the harsher 
nature of her father (who was as much the 
slave of iifipulse as his daughter), they were 
fearftdly prominent. He often said that his 
whole life had been nothing else than a chapter 
of mistakes, and a record of things which he 
ought not to have done ; — ^a statement which, 
coming from him^ was to be taken with many 
grains of allowance, inasmuch as it was hardly 
possible for him to state, and not to over-aiaie 
a case, so strong was the bias of his mind to 
extremes and exaggerations. He was quite 
aware of this tendency, . and used to account 
for it by the circumstance of his having always 
lived more in female society than in that of his 
own sex. 

" It is impossible to live much with women,*' 
he would say, '' without insensibly imbibing 
their immeasured and extravagant way of talk- 
ing. With them, nothing is done that is not 
ofjer-done. They have but few ideas, and those 
they cut up into shreds and patches to make 
them go as far as they can**' 
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Very impertinent, no doubt, ma^am, this was 
of Mr. Wilford ; but he is a strange man, and 
toill have his own notions about things and peo- 
ple. It is quite in vain to try and persuade him 
into anything which he is determined to see in 
another point of view. Jane has been talking 
to him for the last half hour, and has ended 
just where she began, touching the subject of 
her husband's commercial speculation. Mr. 
Wilford has only to reiterate that "it will 
never succeed, and Mr. Somers is a simpleton 
for expecting that it will." 

" Dear papa," says Jane (simple Jane, that 
you do not foresee the reply), "how you do 
delight in anticipating the worst of things ! I 
should be wretched if I had no more hope than 
you have." 

" Nobody can accuse you of anticipating the 
worst, or even of seeing it when just before 
your eyes," says Mr. Wilford. 

" Well, and where 's the use of seeing evil ? " 
replies Jane. " For my part, I see no profit 
in being made unhappy ; do you, Aunt Mary I " 

Aunt Mary, though naturally as gay and 
happy as her young niece, has lived long 
enough, and seen ups and downs enough, to 
have, at least, endeavoured at finding some 
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profit in affliction, and cannot quite, upon 
the instant, coincide with Jane's proposition. 
She remembers something, somewhere, that is 
very apposite to the occasion; and, afraid as 
she always is of making herself conspicuous in 
the way of literature, especially before Mr. Wil- 
ford, she cannot help alluding to '' those lines of 
Shakspeare.'' The lines fJoonH come, do what 
she will to invoke them ; and she begins to be 
impatient with the treachery of her memory, 
and to call upon her audience to assist her. 

"Don't you recollect, brother? — something 
about adversity. What is it, Jane ? " 

Jane laughs, but extends no aid to the de- 
velopment of the passage ; and Aunt Mary 
still harps upon " adversity," and something 
about a " toad and a jewel," till Mr. Wilford, 
half frantic, breaks in with the quotation, and 
roars, rather than recites, the beautiful words, 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head." 

" No jewel to you, Jane, or your husband 
either," he proceeds to say. '* No use can 
either of you find for adversity. You are too 
thoughtless, and he is too proud to benefit 
by it." 
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" Proud ! '" replies Jane, " I never thought 
Henry proud.^ 

And she uttered the words slowly and 
thoughtfully, as if her father's remark had let 
in a gleam of light upon her mind, which re- 
vealed something like a solution of some things 
in her husband's character and conduct which 
had appeared to her heretofore, somewhat 
strange and disagreeable. 

'^ He is one of the proudest men alive,^ said 
Mr. Wilford ; " though, Heaven knows, he has 
little enough to be proud of 

Jane feels the arrow which these words dir 
rect to her heart, but says nothing ; for, added 
to her natural incapacity to bandy sharp words, 
or to be quick in returning an assault upon her 
feelings, she never ventures to contest any point 
with her father. 

She gains little by her silence, which stands 
with Mr. Wilford as the representative of her 
dissatisfaction with what he is saying, and her 
tacit opposition to it. 

In his morbid imagination there is but little 
diflPerence between fact and fancy ; so, in the 
twinkling of an eye, his daughter is no longer 
his loving, obedient Jane, but Mrs. Somers, 
leagued with a man he detests, to dislike and 
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renonnce her own father. Mistaken always in 
these sudden bursts of passion, and replying 
rather to his Own wild surmises than to the 
remark of Jane relative to her husband^s cha- 
racter for pride, he continues an attack upon 
the nature of Mr. Somers, which Jane wards 
off as best she can, but with yerj little sue* 
cess. 

** It does not matter what y<m think of him,'' 
says Mr. Wilford ; " for you are not capable 
of forming a correct estimate of a man to whose 
defects, love, as it is called, has made you 
blind.'' 

" Well, papa," says Jane, " I freely own that 
mine was a love-match." 

" A love-match, indeed !— a lucifer-match 
rather ; for what has it done for me but con- 
sumed and destroyed every vestige of my hap- 
pmess! 

Here Jane begins to cry, and Aunt Mary 
alternately to comfort her, and to expostulate 
with Mr. Wilford. But the case is not helped, 
as, hanging over the weeping girl, she mixes 
her ** Don't cry, dear," — " be composed, dar- 
ling," — with " you should n't, Mr. Wilford, — 
indeed you shouldn't vex her so, particularly 
now." 
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Well, too well, doea Mr. WUford know that 
he should not yex his affectionate child at any 
time ; and, as Aunt Mary says, more particu- 
larly that he should not do so now, when there 
is manifest testimony that the time is not &r 
distant in which Jane expects to become a 
mother. But he cannot do as he yet yearns 
to do. 

More than a little of that same feeling of 
pride which he has just attributed to Mr. 
Somers, yokes him as with a band of iron to a 
sullen and disdainful silence. It becomes a 
burden too heavy to be borne, and, to escape 
from its presence, he hastens from the room. 
And whither ? Ah, whither ! He cannot flee 
from himself; — he cannot get away from that 
unsubdued, that vehement will, which^ in the 
language of Holy Writ, is, when under chastise- 
ment, ^' as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke.^ 
But he can pray ; — he is a man of prayer, 
though such a transgressor. And now he turns 
to that city of refuge ; like one of old, he seeks 
" where to weep.'' He asks for help, — ^he be- 
moans his frailties. He wishes, oh, how earn- 
estly ! that he lived no longer to wound and to 
afflict the helpless and the innocent. *^ Oh^ that 
I had wings like a dove, for then would I. flee 
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away and be at rest ! I would make haste to es- 
cape, because of the stormy wind and tempest/' 

** The wmd and tempest ! '' he repeats, with 
uplifted eyes ; *' they do indeed beat heavily 
upon me.'' 

But he has found the right shelter. A short 
time thus passed has witnessed a marvellous 
process ; and it is altogether another person, 
" a new creature," that you behold in that soli- 
tary apartment, with his head bowed down 
upon his clasped hands. It is another nature 
that speaks from him in those penitential 
words, — 

** My child — ^my own Jane ! the being I love 
best in the world ! How could I be thus vile, 
thus cruel to you ! " 

Be comforted, poor father ! Your own Jane 
knows you well ; half an hour with Aunt Mary, 
who also knows and loves you, has restored her 
equanimity. ^ 

Always dear to her with all his faults, and 
doubly dear since a marriage which, whether 
she will or no, the circumstances of every day 
are constraining her partially to regret, Jane 
clings in spirit with a fonder grasp to her dear 
father's love, and can never bear to leave him 
in any sort of discomfort. 
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of Mr. Wilford as soon as the door is closed 
upon her. ^* What an enUghtener ! what a 
healer ! "^ words to which let all of ns, from our 
hearts, say Amen ! 
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CHAPTER IIL 



A FIRESIDE ABaUMBNT. 



I MUST ask permissiou to give a Airther 
sketch of Mr. Wilford, and proceed with him 
to the dining-room which is now vacant. Aunt 
Mary has accompanied her niece part of the 
way home, having a friend to visit in Jane's 
neighbourhood. Mr. Wilford foreseeing, there- 
for6» a solitary evening, which, in the present 
state of his mind he. has no objection to, rings 
for his coffee, and having drunk it, prepares 
himself for the enjoyment of some reading and 
reflection, to both of which he is much addicted. 
Bat his intentions are frustrated by the an- 
nouncement of a visitor. 

"Ah, Tom, howd^^ doT' is his familiar 
greeting to the newly-arrived. 

Tom looks as if he put up with the epithet, 
but by DO means because he liked it. He is 
quite aware,, however, that Mr. Wilford has 
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rather a ferocious way of knocking down every- 
body"*8 pride, and, in order to save a very dearly 
prized possession, and one, in which, truth to 
say, he was more rich than in any other of 
a spiritual kind, he meets the salutation with 
great politeness. We must say a little of Tom 
by way of introduction, and as is meet on 
such occasions, we will call him by his proper 
name of Mr. Radford. 

Mr. Badfbrd is at this time about thirty 
years of age, and till within the last few 
years was engaged in commercial pursuits in 
partnership with his fether, at whose death, 
finding himself possessed of affluent means, and 
large ambition, he felt a disposition to eui the 
counting-house, and set up in a line more nearly 
approaching to aristocracy. It is very difficult 
to know what to do for the best in such a caae, 
and Mr. Badford was in a state of great em*- 
barrassment for some time, touching the best 
way of making himself distinguished. He had 
some thoughts of getting into parliament, but 
his forte did not lie in talking. He could not 
have made a speech to save his life ; and in 
consequence of an extreme density of apprehen- 
sion, he was generally so long in perceiving 
what people were about, and where the ^is^ of 
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any matter was to be found, that even in his 
own opinion, greatly as that always was in 
his favour, a seat in parliament was not alto- 
gether desirable for him. Like Sir Francis 
Wronghead, he had a dim apprehension that in 
such a cas^ '' he might cry A when he ought to 
cry B ;*" so it seemed advisable to look out for 
a safer pole on which to perch, and show him- 
self above the mtdtitude. 

Suppose then, as Sir Walter Scott phrases it 
in one of his tales, he were to ^' wag his head 
in a poopit ! ^^ The idea was a bright one, and 
he soon settled down upon it, though not with- 
out having to pass through the ordeal of Mr. 
Wilford^s sarcasms, which characterized the 
project with all manner of whimsical notions ; 
amongst which, that of his being influenced, as 
Mawworm was, when he announces that he 
^* wants to go a preaching,^ stood remarkably 
prominent* 

I must here explain how it happened that 
Mr. Badford had any occasion to submit to 
the sarcasms of Mr. Wilford, or show the 
deference to his peculiarities to which we have 
alluded. The fact was, that he was intimately 
connected with Mr. Wilford by his aunt's 
marriage with that gentleman. For some years 
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this interconrse had been firequent, aad he hid 
been a rejected candidate for Min Wilfoid's 
baud. But the want of oongenial tastee and 
sympathies between them had rendered his 
society more or less burthensome at all times 
to Mr. Wilford. Since the nniyenity career, 
to which preparatory to his ordination he was 
obliged to give himself, Mr. Badfbrd had beat 
nearly a stranger at his nnde^s house. That 
career was just finished, and the present was 
a farewell visit previous to his receiving ordi- 
nation in the ensuing week. 

A great deal, of course, he had to say npoD 
his future prospects, and more particularly re- 
specting the sentiments of a certain dignitaiy 
of the church with whom he had formed an 
acquaintance. ^' My friend the Dean of Dim- 
stable,"^ was the mode in which he designated 
this personage; and so often did the phrase 
^^ as my friend the dean remarks/^ occur in his 
discourse, that Mr. Wilford, who saw nothing 
in Mr. Radford of a more exalted kind than he 
had always seen, — nothing, in a word, that 
there was the least occasion to defer to, began 
to weary of it; and in the midst of a dis- 
cussion as to extempore preaching and praying, 
and Mr. Badford's lengthy remarks about '^ the 
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dean^s^^ opinion on that point, be broke out 
witb, — 

" Pooh, pooh, tell me what your own ideas 
CD the subject are. I know very well, without 
your saying a word, what the dean's are.^^ 

^^ Do you know the dean then ! ^^ asks Mr. 
Badford, with the most intense unconsciousness 
of the latent satire. 

*' Enow him ! no, not that particular dean. 
But don't I know very well that every dean 
of the established church must necessarily 
oppose all extempore prayer and preaching T^ 

Mr. Radford thinks they would ; but does 
not exactly see why, ^'unless it be, that it is 
the custom of * conventicles. And, of course 
you know, Mr. Wilford, that the church must 
take a different path &om the conventicle.''^ 

** I hate names, replies Mr. Wilford ; church 
or conventicle, bam or tub, I don't care from 
what post or pillar the declaration comes, nor 
who makes it; only let me hear the truth 
declared,-— that is all, I ask.'' 

" Of course," says Mr. B;adford, " all that 
everybody asks for, is truth." 

" Put in noty'' replies Mr. Wilford, " and 
say that all that everybody does not ask for 
is truth, and then I shall think you have been. 
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at the University to learn something worth 
knowing;' 

" But what do you mean by truth ? '' says 
Mr. Radford, wondering whether his uncle 
intends to insinuate that he has told any fibs 
since they were together, and pausing a little 
to consider if such has been the case. 

"I mean by truth, the real nature of 
things and people,**' replies Mr. Wilford, " a 
science which is not often learnt at the Univer- 
sity, nor anywhere else.'' 

"I don't see why that should be the case," 
replies Mr. Badford. 

" Perhaps not, but that does not hinder my 
seeing it." 

**' But what is to hinder persons from seeing 
the real nature of things and people!" asks 
Mr. Biadford. 

^' The world, the flesh, and the devil," replies 
his opponent. 

Mr. Badford is well acquainted with the 
words, but has so seldom attached any dis- 
tinct meaning to them, that he is not greatly 
the wiser for their utterance, and by way of 
clearing his notions on the subject, he slowly 
repeats them. 

^* Yes, the world, the flesh, and the devil^'^ 
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says again Mr. Wilford, "the three great 
enemies of man, and more especially the ene- 
mies of those who would rise by an eccle- 
siastical ladder into greatness or wealth/^ 

** We must, and we onght to have dignitaries 
in the church,^ says Mr. Radford, *' if it were 
only to awe the common people.^ 

*' 1 have a great notion,'' says Mr. Wilford, 
"that they would be more awed by a man 
clothed with the authority of the spirit of 
truth, than by any other sort of clothmg that 
could be put upon him, even though it were 
a bishop's lawn sleeves, or a dean's shovel h^t." 

** Of course, if the sleeves and the hat were 
aU," replies Mr. Eadford, " but— but — "" 

" You think there is a kind of inspiration 
goes with themf interrupts Mr* Wilford. 

" No I don't, but— " 

" No you don't !" — Yes, you do ! — ^you only 
want to get a hat like the dean of Dunstable's 
on. your head, and you are forthwith, I was 
going to say an apostle, but I recollect they 
did not, so far as we know at least, wear 
rosettes and shovels." 

" But let us leave this trifling," he continues; 
"I tell you again, I care nothing for nominal 
distinctions, neither have I any objection to 
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lawn sleeves and shovel hatQ in themselves, 
nor to anything else that causes what you 
call awe in the conununity; for I readily 
concede to you that such is the weakness of 
mankind, that it must be considered and ap- 
pealed to, and as £sur as the case is possible, 
used in the service of religion. If people are 
therefore^ in any degree, and I believe that, 
generally speaking, they are in a very great 
one, influenced into feelings of respect and 
reverence for religion by the rank and appoint- 
ments of its officers and ministers, — ^let there 
be an exhibition of rank and appointments— I 
find no fault with it, coiusidered as a point 
of policy. But if you make it a point of 
pride, — a point of personal ambition, — ^then, I 
say, that the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
will make more use of that point in filling a 
man with the worst kind of evil, because it 
is evil in the garb of sanctity, than they will of 
any other avenue to the weakness of humanity.^ 

Mr. Badford repUes by observing that he 
is peraonally in no danger on that side of his 
moral nature, as he has no chance of high 
eccleedastical preferment. 

" You would not renounce it though, if you 
had,'' says Mr. Wilford. 
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" I might not think it right to do so,^ 
replies Mr. Badford. 

'^ Bat perhaps yon would think it right if 
yon knew the trne nature of things,^ says 
Mr. Wil&rd. 

Again Mr. Badford is sorely puzzled, and 
openly declares that he can not make out his 
ancle's meaning, nor what this ^^ true nature 
of things ^ is intended to represent. 

^^ Do pray, uncle, define a little more clearly 
what ideas you intend to excite in my mind, 
by talking so much about the true nature of 
things,^^ he says. 

^* I mean thaty'^ is the prompt and rather 
sharply uttered reply, "which it will soon be 
yonr office to set before' your fellow creatures, 
if yon know your business, as you ought to 
do ; a point, Mr. Tom, which I must take leave 
to query.*" 

Mr. Badford is now visibly displeased, and 
replies by a side blow at his uncle ; who, if 
we must acknowledge the fact, is rather sus- 
pected of some heterodox notions touching eccle- 
siastical matters. ^^ I shall make it my business,'^ 
is his answer, " to set before my fellow-creatures, 
that which is truly orthodox, and not that 
which has the smallest taint of heresy iu \\.. 



I 
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' From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism/ 
I shall endeavour most devoutly to steer clear, 
you may depend upon it." 

''I don'^t doubt it the least in the world, 
Tom," says his uncle. " But then, you see, 
before you can make good your intentions, 
you have to define, and get a very clear 
idea of what is false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism." 

^' I shall get clear ideas of whatever subject 
I attempt to handle," replies Tom. " I have 
already begun a course of study, as I believe 
you. would think, in good earnest, if you were 
to see the folio volumes that lie on my library 
table." 

" Heaven forbid I should see them !" is 
Mr. Wilford^s ejaculation; "and still more 
that I should hear any of their contents !" 

" And how in the world are people to learn 
what is true," says Mr. Badford, ** but by 
reading the opinions of those learned men who 
have written on such subjects ?" 

«' What subjects, Tom ?" 

** What subjects ! why those we are talking 
upon." 

" And what are they ?" 

** You yourself, uncle, have condensed them, 
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if I recollect right, into the word truth. * The 
true Thatures of things and peopUy This has 
been the subject of your discourse almost ever 
since we began to converse." 

" And do you think you will get any insight 
into this subject, by pondering over those same 
big folios of which you have made mention !" 

" Yes, I do think I shall. It was only this 
very morning, that I spent three hoL in 
searching for the different readings of a par- 
ticular passage in Scripture, in the different 
commentaries on the Bible which lay upon 
my table.'' 

*'It was the passage you mean to preach 
your first sermon from, I suppose V 

** It is no matter about that,'' says Mr. 
Badford. " It was a passage of great difficulty, 
and I found no less than six different opinions 
upon it in the books I referred to." 

'* And I dare say they might have been 
divided, and subdivided into sixteen," observes 
Mr. Wilford ; "for I will answer for it, that 
the commentator to whom you referred, let 
him have been whom he might, did not fail to 
tell you not only what he himself had to say 
about it, but what the learned Dr. This, or 
the judicious Mr. That had said about it alao \ 
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and when they have all said their saj, and> 
yon have spent yonr three honrs in mmmagiog 
out their notions npon the matter, please te 
tell me how much more insight you had ob- 
tained into the nature of truth, as it respected 
either yourself, or anybody else P' 

^' The passage I wanted information npon^ 
did not relate personally to myself or anybody 
else. It was npon a point of far deep^ 
importance than any trifling personal matter. 
It related to the critical rendering of a par- 
ticular text.'^ 

Mr. Wilford gave a sort of groan, and then 
repeated the words, " the critical rendering /" 

" Well, don't you call it a matter of import- 
ance,^^ inquires Mr. Radford, ^' to understand 
how learned men have interpreted difficult 
texts !" 

" I consider it a matter of for greater 
importance that you should understand how 
to interpret very easy ones. You have no 
business with difficult texts. Let your audi- 
ence hear what you have to say about things 
that are as plain as the sun at noonday/^ 

"It would seem unnecessary, / should think,^ 
replies Mr. Badford, laying great emphasis on 
the personal pronoun, "and quite a work of 
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gapererogation to be discoursiDg to people 
about things as plain to their comprehension 
as the snn at noonday .^^ 

*' It is very likely that you may think so. 
AU— ^ Mr. Wilford did not add the word 
** simpletons/' which was at the tip of his 
tongue, but altered it into " superficial think- 
ers, are disposed to spurn the simplicity of 
those truths which appertain to the daily and 
hourly business of life. The sermon which 
is half spent in exhibiting the different expo- 
sitions which this and the other commentator 
has given of some abstruse point of doctrine, 
is of &r more value to them than one which 
directs their attention to the state of their 
own consciences. It is the same with respect 
to every other subject of mind and feeling 
with which such persons as those come in 
contact. Whatever is intelligible, is mean to 
them, and that just from the very fact of its 
beincf intelligible. Take such people to a 
concert, and they will turn up their noses at 
a simple, sweet, affecting English song or 
ballad; but give them a laboured, ranting 
Italian composition, not one word of which 
they imderstand, and in which the performer 
is running divisions up and down the gamxiA. 
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after a fashion which, if yon heard it in yonr 
bed at midnight, yon might easily mistake for 
the serenade of a cat, and they will be ready 
to faint with raptnre. Show them an exhi- 
bition of paintings, such pictures, for instance, 
as Webster's " News from the Colonies," " The 
Dame^s School," or any production whatever, 
that brings over the face that smile which 
is the highest meed of approbation that the 
votary of the fine arts can seek or find, the 
smile which recognizes something familiar to 
the heart, and, you may rely upon it, that 
they will turn away from them with secret sur- 
prise that anybody can value " such common 
things ! "' and will give themselves heart and 
soul to the admiration of some great, flaring 
daub which a person of taste and judgment 
would hardly care to convert into a sign- 
post/' 

Mr. Radford replies to this, by thinking 
that the generality of educated persons would 
scarcely be found guilty of such mistakes, 

" Yes they would. They can do nothing 
but mistake ; for they do not know (how 
indeed should they!) that the very essence 
of all beauty is, in the fine arts, something 
which, comes familiarly and unmistakably 
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home to the affections, so that the observer 
says 'how sweetly natural that is!'' and 
loves it for its faithfulness to what is lovely ; 
and in religion, that it is the same something, 
appealing to another set of human faculties of 
a higher order, which, by the mere force of its 
simplicity, occasions in the man the internal 
remark of ' tha^ is a truth for ever amd ever!" " 

" If that be the case,'' says Mr. Eadford, 
" it can be scarcely necessary to remind him 
of it." 

"Do you never require to be reminded of 
things which you know to be realities ?" asks 
Mr. Wilford. '* Do you never need to re- 
member that you are a frail and sinful crea- 
ture, that you — ^ 

'* Oh yes, of course," interrupts Mr. Radford. 
"But you would not make such realities 
the theme of your pulpit orations?" asks Mr. 
Wilford. 

" I should wish to enlarge the minds of my 
hearers on every point connected with their 
spiritual welfare," says Mr. Badford, " and / 
(again emphasizing the pronoun) should con- 
sider it a material point of that welfare, that 
they should be able to give a reason to every 
man of the hope that is in them." 
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" And should you think them any the bet- 
ter fitted to do this, by your instructing them 
how A or B have construed a Greek verbf*' 

"I am not talking about Greek verbs,^ 
says Mr. Radford. 

'' But you are talking about the advantage 
of persons being informed of this and the 
other rendering of difficult passages of Scrip- 
ture, are you not V 

" Partly so. Yes, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it must be an advantage to persons 
to know the opinions of learned men upon 
such matters. Biblical criticism I consider as 
of infinite value.'^ 

" AH stuff, Tom," interrupts Mr. Wilford ; 
" all moonshine to the people whom you will 
have to address.'' 

*' I shall have to address a very superior 
and intelligent audience ; for the dean has ob- 
tained for me the curacy of chapel at 

the west end of the town, and I think even 
you will allow that common discourses upon 
subjects ' as plain as the sun at noonday^ will 
not go down there." 

" That is to say,'' replied Mr. Wilford, 
'' aristocratic ladies and gentlemen must have 
their souls and sins approached in a learned 
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and scientific way. Well, Tom, I foresee how 
it will be with you. I can hear already one of 
your discourses, and I can tell how it will be 
cooked."" 

Mr. Radford is exceedingly angry, but thinks 
it the wiser plan to treat the thing as a joke ; 
so, with an equivocal laugh, he repeats the 
word "cooked,'' and asks "iii what way?" 

** In this fashion,'' replies Mr. Wilford. 
** Beginning on the Monday, that you may 
have the week before you, and taking an early 
hour after breakfast, that you may be safe 
from visitors,"— 

" As for that," says Mr. Eadford, " I al- 
ways take care to defend myself from such 
interruptions; for, whenever I go into my 
study for my morning engagements, I deny 
myself to all visitors until I quit it." 

"So much the better, Tom. Here, then, 
you are on Monday morning by ten o'clock, 
safe in your study. A nice, luxurious place 
I dare say it is ; and has a comfortable louug- 
ing chaii^ wherein to cogitate and spin your 
theories. Bound about you are manifold 
splendidly bound books, and you write upon 
a rosewood desk, inlaid vnth brass, which 
stands. upon a handsome table." 
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'* And where would be the hann of all 
this if I had it V inquires Mr. Eadford. 

" None whatever/' replies Mr. Wilford. " I 
only want to make the picture complete by 
going into these details. You are seated then 
at this handsome table and writing-desk, and 
now begins ' the tug of war.' '' 

" Between whom ! between what f^ asks 
Mr. Radford. 

" Between you and the commentators, to 
be sure," says Mr. Wilford, " as to which of 
them seems to be most in the right, or rather, 
who is to yield you the greatest heap of 
words. You begin with the biggest, and 
valiantly make a charge upon one of those 
same folios that are heaped upon your table.'' 

"There are many more books than the 
folios on my table, I can assure you," says 
Mr. Badford, with an idea that the number 
of his books augmented his capacity for using 
them. 

'* I don't doubt it, Tom. I can well believe 
that on every chair within your reach, there 
is a volume ; and whether on chair, or table^ 
or shelf, I will undertake to say that every 
one of them is exactly in the same strain.'' 

" Now, unde,. you cannot possibly say anyr 
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thing about their strain, for I feel persuaded 
that you would not guess rightly the titles 
of any one of them, unless, indeed, it were 
the Bible and Prayer-book." 

^' I can guess rightly respecting the titles 
of a good many that I should not see there. 
I should see nothing of William Law^s, no- 
thing of Fenelon's, nothing of Madame Guyon's, 
nothing of Dr. John Smithes, nothing of 
Thomas ^ Eempis.'" 

** There you are out," exclaims Mr. Bad- 
ford, ^M have got Thomas ^ Eempis. 

**Then ifs in Dean Stanhope's translation." 

Mr. Badford thinks perhaps it may be. 
"But if it be, what then?" Mr. Wilford 
declines to say ^^tohat t&m^'*'* and only re- 
marks, " you don't apply to Thomas h Eempis 
to illustrate any topic in your discourse." 

Mr. Badford thinks it would be better to 
illustrate it from the Bible. 

*' But you doni^t do so," says Mr. Wilford. 
" I quite agree with you that the Bible is the 
best source to which you can refer for your 
illustrations ; but you, it seems, prefer some 
wordy commentator. Here you are, then, 
with your spotless writing book before you, 
ready to receive the lucubrations you are 
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about to record in it. You make a begin- 
ning— 

" With the text, I suppose/' says Mr. Bad- 
ford, laughing, but still rather dubiously. 

" Yes, with the text, which you select from 
on^ of the most obscure passages that you can 
find in some of the epistles of St. Paul, or else 
in the Book of Bevelations, and then you look 
for your authorities.'' 

" Authorities ! for what l"^ 

"For what you are going to say. First, 
this book flies open, and then that ; now you 
take a slice out of a folio, and then you hook 
up a driblet from a duodecimo ; — you hare 
opened a dozen volumes before you have got 
the length of a page." 

*' Well now, uncle, suppose it was your vo- 
cation to preach, do you not think that it would 
be something after the same way that you 
would compose your discourses ; that is to say, 
do you not think that you would find it neces- 
sary to refer to a great many difierent books, 
in order to enforce and explain properly the 
point you were about to discuss ?" 

" If such were my way of composing a ser- 
mon," says Mr. Wilford, " I feel pretty sure 
that my first would be my last ; for, however I 
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might be able to read it, I could not preach at 
all from a written discourse, if, by preaching, 
is meant the earnestly addressing yourself to the 
consciences of human beings/^ 

" I have often wondered," says Mr. Badford, 
remembering the manifold lectures and counsels 
which, before the present time, he had been 
(X>ndemned to listen to from his uncle, ^^ I 
really hare often been surprised, that you did 
not make it your vocation to preach.^ 

^^ I often feel as if I wished it had been my 
vocation," replies his uncle ; '' I declare that 
there b scarcely a Sunday in my life in which, 
as I look round upon the many earnest faces, 
so anxiously lifted up to the preacher, with 
looks that seem to say, ^ I would get good from 
yovh if I couldy and I am labouring to believe 
that I actually do;'' — never, I repeat, do I 
behold this, and, at the same time, listen to 
the platitudes, the solemn deUvery of the tritest 
commonplace, and which, from its solemnity, 
these poor souls are receiving as everlasting 
truth,— I never experience this, Tom, without 
yearning to rise up and give forth some of the 
knowledge of realities, and the confidence in 
their results, with which a long and sorrowfrd 
acquaintance with human frailty, and Grod'^s 
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way of dealing with it, has enriched me. It 
was but last Sunday that I followed from 
church a man that I know to be, in the way of 
his business, one of the veriest knaves in the 
world. He satisfies himself by being just 
legally secure from indictments and transporta- 
tion ; but there is scarcely any species of fraud, 
or outwitting another, that he Vrould not be 
guilty of, if it were the means of putting a 
penny into his pocket." 

" One would scarcely expect that such a man 
as that would ever go to church,^' observes Mr. 
Badford. 

" Going to church regularly," replies Mr. 
Wilford, " is a matter of trading, like every- 
thing else, to a person of that sort. In the 
first place, it confers respectability upon his 
character, in the eyes of the world ; and, in 
the next place, it is a sort of balancing of 
accounts between his conscience and himself. 
Besides, when he cannot be getting money, he 
feels that he may as well pass an hour or two 
at church as anywhere else, provided he is 
likely to hear nothing disagreeable there, which 
anything like a probing sermon would certainly 
be.'' 

'^ I don't think he would attend many of 
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yowr sermons, uncle,^ says Mr. Badford, with a 
genuine smile. 

"I don't think he would,'' was the reply; 
*' and to tell you the truth, Tom, when I saw 
him walking home so demurely, with his wife 
and daughter hanging on each arm, and gaily 
conyersing with them as he went along, I said 
to myself, ' it is not after that fashion, my firiend, 
that you should be quitting the church if I had 
had the addressing of you to-day. If there 
had been truth in words, or meaning in lan- 
guage, I would have come so close to your con- 
science, and the consciences of the like of you, 
that neither you nor they should have held up 
your heads for the rest of the day, but should 
have passed it in ejaculations, like the publican, 
" God, be merciful to me a sinner ! " But what 
was there to tou(3h the heart or conscience of 
this man, or any man, in a discourse such as 
we had been listening to, upon one of the 
most mysterious and abstract doctrines of 
Christianity?'" 

" Such doctrines must, and ought to be ex- 
plained, though,'' says Mr. Badford. 

^^ I shall not go into any discussion about 
that," replies his uncle ; " I will only say, and 
I feel within me a witness to the truth of what 
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I af&rm, that it is not from the exposition of 
such subjects that the hearts and consciences 
of people will be benefited ; and it is to the 
heart and conscience that all sermons should 
appeal ; the understanding may be left to 
take care of itself on such occasions. * With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness,^ 
says the apostle. The heart, then, is the 
citadel that the wise preacher will attack; 
— gain that, and you gain everything. Leave 
it unaffected and unimpressed, and you may 
have preached a very learned discourse, and 
one that shows much acquaintance with books 
and critics, but, as far as concerns any moral 
good it has done, you might just as well have 
addressed it to the dead who are in their 
graves, as the living who are in their pews. 
No, no, Tom^ again, and yet again, I say, that 
it is the heart you are to address. How can 
any man, who has lived only but as long as 
you have, fail to have a fund of living know- 
ledge there! What life, of the experience of 
only thirty years, is there, out of which deep 
sorrow (the companion of sin and infirmity) 
and deep contrition, cannot send forth a voice, 
* yea, and that a mighty voice.' Oh ! of what 
could I ^not tell of repentance — of continued 
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teaming for holiness — the beauty of holiness !'' 
md, as if impressed by a sense of the divine 
ihing of which he spoke, Mr. Wilford, for a 
moment, looked upward with risible and earn- 
est emotion. 

There was something too deep, too real, in 
the feelings he betrayed, to admit of Mr. Ead- 
Tord^s meeting it with the half-sneering remark 
which had long been trembling on his lips, 
touching the vanity, which, as he conceived, 
some parts of his nucleus speech had indicated. 

After the pause of a few seconds, Mr. Wil- 
ford proceeds with less excitement of feeling :— 

" You must excuse me, my dear Tom, if I 
plainly tell you that you have mistaken your 
way in the calling you have chosen — '''' 

Mr. Badford interferes, with a diflPerence of 
opinion on that point ; but, quietly putting his 
hand upon his nephew's arm, Mr. Wilford begs 
his forbearance a little while. 

"We have not seen much of one another 
lately," he says, *' and, in all probability, here- 
after we shall see still less. You must, there- 
fore, patiently listen to what I would say to 
you, for, perhaps, it is the last, of this kind of 
discourse, at least, that you will hear from me. 
Nobody is likely, henceforth, to address a word 
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of asefal truth to you ; but I shall attempt to 
do it by again telling you that you have mis- 
taken your way ; and, if it be not too late (as, 
whilst you are yet t«9&ordained, it cannot be), I 
strenuously advise you to retrace your steps." 

" That is quite out of the question,'' observes 
Mr. Badford. 

" Well then, you must just make the best 
of it; — a matter which is not to be done, beheve 
me, by filling your head with other people's 
notions, and offering their gathered chaff to 
famishing souls, for the bread of life. Acquamt 
yourself with human nature — ^" 

Mr. Badford here interposes with a hope 
that he has not lived to more than thirty 
years of age, without having obtained some* 
thing more than a slight acquaintance with 
human nature. 

" Yes, yes, you know that in general it is 
not to be trusted. You make use of bolts 
and bars, and locks and keys. You don't 
open your heart to a stranger, and understand 
that a ' still tongue makes a wise head,' as the 
old proverb has it. But, Tom, do you know 
much about that human nature which is your 
own particular property? Are you well ac- 
quainted with its besetting sins and snares! 
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Do you, upon deep and painful experience, 
set your seal to the truth of that Scripture 
vrhich says Hhe heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked?' '' 

Mr. Badford evidently dislikes these pro- 
bing queries, and evades them with a general 
remark that '^ he hopes he does/^ 

*' T hope you do,'' says Mr. Wilford, " for 
just^in proportion as you speak from personal 
knowledge and no more, will be your speak- 
ing to any purpose in the pulpit. And, Tom, 
do take my advice. Select for the subject of 
your discourses, such texts as are in them- 
selves familiarly intelligible and instructive. 
How rich are the Scriptures in such texts! 
If I could number the occasions in which 
the text has been to me the best part of the 
sermon, I should fill one of your manuscript 
books. I remember most particularly once 
(now more than twenty years ago) when I was 
in great affliction, the benefit I received from 
the words of this text was like a medicine sent 
to me direct from heaven ; ' I know, Lord, 
that thy judgments are right, and that thou 
in faithfulness hast afflicted me." 

"Affliction, Tom, is a 'never-ending, still 
beginning' theme in this world of ours. Where 
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is the preacher who has not, or, most certainly, 
who ought not, to have much to say on this 
subject ; and that, not upon quires of paper, but 
out of the fulness of his heart fraught witii 
the inspiration of the moment ? " 

" As for inspiration,'' says Mr. Eadford, " it 
would be great presumption for fallible mortals 
to talk about that.'' 

" They do talk about it, though," rej^es 
Mr. Wilford, " and in the pulpit, too, or what 
does the prayer mean which they put up be- 
fore the sermon! Do they not ask that di- 
vine grace may accompany the work in which 
they are about to .engage?" 

" Yes, of course, but — ^" 

'^ But that you consider as a mere act of 
courtesy, I suppose ; just an acknowledgment 
that there is such a source of aid, but nothing 
further ?" 

" Oh certainly, as an act of devotional sup- 
plication for divine assistance/' 

" In behalf of whom ! the preacher or the 
congregation ?" * 

" Of both, to be sure," replies Mr. Rad- 
ford. " The prayer is very properly appoint- 
ed to be oflPered up before the sermon, in 
order that the preacher may be empowered 
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to declare the truth, and the congregation to 
i:eceiye it.'' 

** But if the truth he has to declare,^ says 
Mr. Wilford, ** is abready gathered together, 
and can in no whit be altered from the com- 
pact form in which it lies before him in black 
and white upon the pulpit-cushion, it seems 
to be superfluous to entreat for the gift of 
wisdom, or utterance, or anything else, but 
that he may read it in such a way that his 
hearers may be the better for it." 

" Well, there is matter for prayer, there/' 
replies Mr. Radford. 

" I will not dispute that,"" says Mr. Wil- 
ford; "be it as it may, you agree with me 
that the preacher does pray for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit before he begins his sermon ?" 

Mr. Badford replies in the affirmative. 

" Then I ask you, ''says Mr. Wilford, "sup- 
posing he were deeply imbued with a sense 
of his subject, if it be not something incon- 
sistent with the prayer he offers, that he 
should not trust to the Divine Spirit he has 
just invoked, to aid him in the exposition of 
it?" 

" I can only observe in reply to that," 
says Mr. Badford, " that I have the great- 
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est possible ayersion to extempore preaching; 
added to which, if I liked it ever so well» I 
am persuaded that I should never hare nerve 
enough to engage in it/^ 

" That is another matter,'' says Mr, Wit 
ford. '^ I have nothing to say in respect to 
physical weakness. I have nothing indeed to 
say to you at all on this occasion, except as 
a friend and well-wisher, to advise yon to look 
deeply into yourself. That physician is best 
fitted to help his patients, who thoroughly 
and experimentally knows the disease under 
which they are suffering. So, also, in sub- 
jects of mind. ' As face answereth to &ce in 
a glass, so the heart of man answereth to his 
friend.' Your business is with the interior of 
the human being. All you have to say for 
the benefit of your fellow-creatures, must flow 
from your knowledge of their nature ! their 
liabilities to fall into temptation and sin» and 
the necessity which as laid upon them of en- 
countering and enduring the sad and sure 
results of that temptation and sin. You must 
know that you have yourself passed through 
this process — ^" 

^'I should hardly pass through it without 
knowing it," ami Mr* Badford rather ohuokieB 
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at having said a good thing. But Mr. Wil- 
ford crashes it to atoms without mercy. 

" You might, and in all probability would, 
pass through it and not know anything about 
it" 

** Not know when I sin, and wheu I suffer V 
says Mr. Radford, with a look of surprise. 

** Yes, you may know that you both sin 
and suffer,'' replies Mr. Wilford; "but like 
coimtless thousands more, you may not know 
why ; nor yet what benefit to draw from 
either your sins or your sufferings; nor yet 
whether there be any benefit to be got by 
them at all. Look round upon almost every- 
body you know, and tell m& where you can 
put your hand upon half a dozen people who 
ean truly say they are the wiser (speaking 
of the wisdom which is from above, not the 
wisdom of the serpent) and the better for 
affliction r 

Mr. Badford thinks he could find half a 
dozen people who would be able to make such 
an aflirmation. 

" Then your experience is happier than mine 
in that respect,'* replies his uncle. " I know 
many who have been smitten, but few that 
recognized the hand of the smiter, and still 
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fewer that understood the love, and the puri- 
fication from evil, which the wound was in- 
tended to convey. But let who will be igno- 
rant, it is surely the business of the minister 
of religion to understand the full meaning of 
those words, 'I wound and I heal, I kill 
and I make alive,' saith the Lord.*" Yes, it 
is especially his office to speak of the healing 
that comes through chastisement, and to ex- 
hibit it for the comfort of the weary and the 
heavy laden. 

" The world is made up of sinners and suffer- 
ers. Never doubt but that in descanting upon 
frailty and sorrow, you will be talking of that 
which everybody can understand. I say they 
can^ but I do not promise you that they will; 
for there is, and always has been, and will 
continue to be, a class of fools in the world 
who detest all seriousness of thought, — all 
depth of reflection. ' They are for a jest, or a 
song, or else they sleep.*'' 

" Here comes aunt Mary ! " is Mr. Rad- 
ford's not unpleased exclamation, as the good 
lady slowly opens the door, as if fearing to 
break in upon their t^e-a-tite. " Come in, 
aunt, I am glad you are returned before I 
left, which I should soon have been obliged 
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o do.'' How he came to stay so long is in- 
leed remarkable, for his uncle had long got 
nto a strain of discourse which was not fa- 
niliar enough to his habits of mind to be 
^together agreeable to him; while Mr. Wil- 
brd, on his part, sensible of that want of 
sympathy in his companion, which, " with- 
out speech or language," and from the mere 
truth of spirit, makes itself felt, was not sorry 
bo make an excuse of being tired, and to light 
his candle and wish them both good night. 



i 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WEDDED LIFE. 



It was with somethiDg like alarm, that, on 
reaching home, Jane heard from the servant 
that '^ master had heen returned more than an 
hour.'* How quick servants are in perceiving, 
and, like all the lower classes, how prompt in 
making use of that which will cause excite- 
ment ! 

It was not fear of her hushand'^s temper that 
disturbed Jane, for he was a person of remark- 
able self-control in that respect; and never, 
during the twelvemonth they had now lived 
together, had she heard what could be called 
an angry word from him. It was by none of 
the bursts of passionate emotion to which her 
father was subject, that Mr. Somers testified 
his feelings. Painful as were Mr. Wilford's 
volcanic starts of temper, they were linked to 
so much warmth of afifection, so much generosity 
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of nature, and, above all, to so much sensibility 
of error, and penitence for tbe commission of it, 
that she would sometimes have rejoiced to see 
the mode in which Mr. Somers carried himself 
when displeased, exchanged for them. To him 
it seemed an impossibility to acknowledge him*- 
self in the wrong. Mistake or misconduct, in 
the smallest degree, appeared to be things with 
which he had nothing to do. Entrenched in a 
strong fortification of pride, he looked down 
with a secure and satirical smile upon every 
manifestation of human feeling which had in it 
the smallest indication of weakness or degra- 
dation. 

Without the capability of understanding that 
great truth, that all violence is at once both en- 
feebling and degrading upon the ground of its 
contrariety to the law of righteousness, he clearly 
enough saw that it gave those who knew how 
to be quiet, an immense superiority; and to 
give superiority to anybody or to anything that 
he did not^call his own, was an effort of mind 
to which he could not reach. You might be 
very sure, therefore, whatever were his real feel- 
ings, that you would never see Mr. Somers in a 
passion. But you would see him perhaps in a 
caadition scarcely less repulsive, if you beheld 
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him as Jane did, on her entrance into the room 
where he was sitting, sarcastically smiling, ce^ 
remonionsly placing a chair for her at the tea* 
table, and coldly observing in reply to her — 

'^ I am afraid you have been wanting your 
tea, love." 

" Not much above an hour, my dear.*' 

She saw at a glance how the case stood, and 
after her usual way of checking the progress of 
his ill humour, she went up to him and kissed 
him, as with a smile she said, — 

" I ought to have been at home before, but 
papa and I have been talking about your plans, 
and I am sorry to say, my love, that he dQes 
not seem very sanguine about them." 

Oh, thoughtless Jane ! when will you ac- 
quire the valuable faculty of seeing farther into 
a millstone than the surface ! 

Not, be it observed, that Jane was deficient 
in understanding. On the contrary, she was 
possessed of excellent common sense, and was 
eminent for quick and smart r^ar^^^ ;-— but her 
distaste to everything that was disagreeable, and 
her youthfiil inexperience, rendered her far from 
a penetrating observer of character ; and thus it 
happened, that, although she was well aware 
that her husband^s nature required management, 
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she could not discover in what way. She 
could foresee many occasions in which he would 
be dissatisfied, but she had not yet perceived 
that the mention of her father with that degree 
of deference and admiration which her know- 
ledge of his many intellectual advantages in- 
spired, was a distasteful theme. The mere 
suggestion that Mr. Wilford differed from him 
in opinion about his present projects, was 
highly offensive to him, though it was in a 
very quiet way that he replied, — 

" I never expected your father to approve of 
my plans.'' 

" Then had you not better give them up, 
love ? " 

*' No, my dear,'' smiling as he spoke^ and 
n:iaking her a slight bend of the head. 

Oh, that smile and that bow ! how earnestly 
did Jane deprecate them ; how sincerely did 
she always wish, whenever she encountered 
them, that he would put himself into one of 
her &ther's passions, rather than be thus blandly 
angry. 

She said nothing, but with a sigh proceeded 
to make the tea, during which process Mr. 
Somers took up the newspaper, and things 
were disposed of for the present in silence, — a 
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condition of spirit not mnch beloved of Jane at 
any time, but exceedingly disrelished whenever 
it was the silence of displeasure. This is, not 
questionably, the worst kind of silence. Yoa 
have always a hope of ameliorating, of per* 
suading, or of doing, at least, 8am$thinff with 
the adversary who talks, even though he talks 
with fury ; but he who opposes you with si- 
lence, makes use of a weapon which baffles yoa 
at every comer. You cannot tell what it is 
made of, nor where it will wound, nor whether 
it is intended to wound at alL It is quite 
curious indeed, to remark the extraordinary 
effect which tlie presence of mere silence will 
sometimes produce. An instance recorded in 
Sewell's " History of the Quakers,^^ recurs to 
my mind as so strikingly illustrative of this, 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it. 

^' In the year 1653, Miles Halhead, one of 
the ministers of the Society, coming to Fumess 
in Lancashire, went to the house of Captain 
Adam Sands, where a large meeting of religious 
professors had assembled, and where one Lam- 
pitt, a Baptist minister, was preaching, who, 
soon after the entrance of Halhead, ceased to 
speak." 

The appearance of the primitive Quaker 
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was, no doubt, sufficiently remarkable to dis* 
tingnish the man from the rest of the company ; 
and probably, the secret opposition which, be- 
yond all question, he was making in spirit to 
the arguments of the preacher, might be more 
than guessed at by that orator. Whatever 
were the cause, Lampitt^s silence continued) and 
Captain Sands, incapable of understanding it, 
inquired of him " if he were suddenly indis- 
posed?'' 

** * I am weD,'' was the preacher's reply ; 
* but I shall speak no more as long as this dumb 
devil is in the house/ 

^' *' A dumb devil ! * said the Captain ; ^ where 
is he I * 

*^ *' This is he,' said Lampitt, pointing with 
his hand to Halhead. 

^^ ^ This man is quiet,' said the Captain, ' and 
saith nothing to you. I pray you, sir, go on, 
in the name of the Lord ; and if this man 
trouble or molest you in my house, I will send 
him to Lancaster Castle." 

But in vain was the request, the only an- 
swer he obtained was — 

^^ *' I shall not preach as long as this dumb 
devil is in the house.' " 

Thus unsuccessful with one preacher, the 
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Captain tried another; and turning to one 
Camelford, who was also a minister, — 

" ' I pray yow, sir/ said he, ' stand up and 
exercise your gift, and I will see that you be 
not disturbed/ 

" But he met with the same reply ; this one 
answering like the other, — 

^^ ' I shall not speak so long as this dumb 
devil is in the house/ " 

" So extraordinary an effect from the presence 
of a silent man began to create an alarm in the 
assembly, and several of the people cried out — 

" ' The Lord rebuke thee, Satan ! the Lord 
rebuke thee, Satan ! What manner of spirit 
is this that stops our ministers' mouths ! ' " 

At last, as the only resource, the Captmn 
came up to Halhead, and, taking him by the 
hand, led him out of the house. 

" And all this time," says the chronicle, 
" the man had never spoken a single word ! "* 

Whatever were the case in this instance, it is 
scarely to be questioned that the invariable cus- 
tom of the Quakers in those days, of meeting 
their assailants (of whom they had plenty, and 
those of the fiercest) with a sustained silence, 
tended to augment the rage and inveterate 

♦ Sewell's « History of the Quakers," vol. i. p. 201. 
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[latred with which they were, for the most part, 
pursued and persecuted. 

Jane, on whose cheerftd and affectionate heart 
the circumstances of the afternoon had made a 
rather painftil impression, no sooner saw the 
tea-equipage removed, and the servant with- 
drawn, than once more she went up to her hus- 
band, and tenderly taking his hand, inquired 
what was the matter ? 

" Something vexes you, Henry, I ^m sure."" 
" Vexes me, my dear ! no, not in the least." 
" I was afraid that my father's want of sym- 
pathy in your plans might have troubled you." 

" Not in the slightest degree, my dear. If 
you suppose that I am depressed (if, indeed, I 
were depressed, which is not the case) by your 
father's disapprobation of my purposes, I must 
beg leave to tell you that, with the highest de- 
ference for his wisdom'* — (and again came the 
odious bend of the head, and the equally dis- 
agreeable smile) — " I consider myself, on com- 
mercial matters, to be quite as well informed, 
and quite as competent to judge, as he is." 

If Jane had been acute in observing the cha- 
racteristics of her husband, she need not to have 
been told this. She must have long since per- 
ceived that' not only ou commercial mattei^^ 
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but upon every other matter that concerned 
mankind, it would have been difficult, not to 
say impossible, for Mr. Somers to suppose that 
he need refer to any one. Let what would be 
the subject, he was never at a loss; never in 
that position, so easy and graceful to the candid, 
but so hard and hatefol to the narrow-minded, 
of acknowledging that he was uninformed in 
any respect. 

With such a barrier in the interior of his 
mind to the acquirement of knowledge, it could 
not but happen, that, in respect to almost every- 
thing unconnected with the circumstances of 
making money, and spending it in personal ease 
and enjoyment, he was ignorance itself. That, 
however, was nothing in so far as his own feel- 
ings were concerned. No one could make him 
ashamed of his ignorance, because no one could 
convince him of it. You might, to be sute» 
bring the fact out before his face as plain as the 
result of a sum in addition. You might be 
able to prove, on his own showing, that he did 
not know even the names, and much less the 
natures of books and authors, that were as fami- 
liar as the alphabet, to the most desultory tes^ 
der of anything like refined education. And 
what then t Why then he would smile and 
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compliment jon on yonr own particular ac- 
quaintance with them ; and, if your position 
were such that be could take the liberty, would 
turn the matter into a jest, laugh at book- 
worms,— profess that his pursuits were of a 
more active and profitable kind than lounging 
on a 60& with a novel or a volume of poetry in 
his hand ; and if, as in the case of his &ther- 
in-law, Mr. Wilford, he encountered those be- 
fore whose superior intelligence and acquire^ 
ments his instinct, rather than his intellect, told 
him h^ must succumb, he did so ; but with all 
the latent efforts at contempt, with which proud 
and superficial people always try to contemplate 
the excellence they cannot reach. 

No doubt you will wonder how such a person 
as this should have been able to win the devoted 
attachment of any young lady like the simple- 
minded and affectionate Jane. But you must 
remember that he talked of love and not of 
literature when he preferred his suit to her. 
You need not, also, to be told that there is truth 
in the old adage of '^ love is blind ;^^ more par- 
ticularly when it encounters a face and figure 
of more than common pretensions to beauty, — 
which was the case in this instance. Tall, and 
xalher elegant than otherwise in figure, smd ex- 
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ceedingly courteous and gentlemanlike in his de- 
meanour towards women, it would haye required 
scarcely less time, or less intimacy, than had 
occurred since he was first inttoduced to h^, 
for a person of Jane's disposition to discorer 
the many disagreeable shades which rendered 
it a hard matter to love Mr. Somers. He had 
been so eminently attractive to her, and she bad 
so easily, and, for some time, so delightedly 
surrendered to him her whole heart, that she 
could hardly comprehend the feelings of disap- 
probation and dissatisfaction with which he 
now sometimes compelled her to regard him. 
But, blind as she had been to his defects, her 
father, whose penetrating eye went to the mar- 
row of everything and person with whom he 
had to do, was speedily wide awake to the pre- 
vailing errors of his future son-in-law, and as 
quickly foresaw that they were of a kind whidi 
would prove little less than fatal to the haj^i- 
ness of his daughter, in whose loving and simple 
heart, a jeer, he was well aware, would make a 
much more deadly wound than a frown ; and 
whose pliability of nature must for ever be in 
danger of assault and conquest, when brought 
under the dominion of the pride and self-conoeit, 
which formed so prominent a portion of the cha- 
racter of Mr. Somers. 
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He made one strennous effort to persaade her 
to renounce him; but when he found it received 
with tears, and with a silence which his morbid 
habits of mind misconstrued into a quiet deter- 
mination to have her own way, he threw the 
whole thing up at once ; not indeed with resigna- 
tion, but with a displeasure which had rather 
too much of the elements of scorn in it. He did 
sanction the marriage with his presence, and by 
giving her away at the altar, — but not with much 
even of the semblance of satisfaction. In shorty 
from the first of the affair to the present hour, 
poor Jane had to endure the most painful of 
reminiscences to an affectionate and well-prin. 
cipled daughter, — the consciousness of having 
married against a parent's wishes and counsel. 
J need not touch upon the sorrowed emotions 
whichaugmented this saddening retrospect, when 
she was forced to perceive that the person for 
whom she had sacrificed so much of her own and 
of her father^s happiness, was a cold,^ ungenial 
tempered man, as unable to appreciate the 
counsel and good sense of Mr. Wilford, as he 
was unwiDing to profit by it. 

It was the first gleam of truth that had fully 
revealed to her his real nature, and, as such 
first gleams are wont to do, it imparted as much 
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miseiy as illmnmaiioii. She felt greatly too 
much oppressed in spirit to make the attempt 
with which she had never fiuled before to try 
and overcome his occasional fits of gloomy si- 
lence, by her usual habits of gay and playM 
talk. Never before had her matrimonial fire- 
side been so clouded and so nnoomfi)rtaUei 
Never in her life had she felt more troly un* 
happy. What emotion, indeed, can exceed in 
painftilness, the consciousness of being linked in 
a life-long tie, with a person whose whole nature 
is opposed with the hardness and immoveability 
of a rock, to all the sensibilities and warm affeo- 
tions of one's own heart i Wise and compre- 
'hensive, to an extent I fear but little recognised^ 
is that precept of the Apostle to take heed ^* lest 
any root of bitterness springing up trouble you, 
and thereby many be defied" It is the nature 
both of good and evil (but alas i how much more 
readily of the latter !) to difiiise more or less of 
their own spirit over the feelings of all persons 
who come within their influence, even though 
such individuals be but spectators, and not the 
agents of these demonstrations of the inner man; 
and we may venture to affirm, that scarce^ 
ly ever is there any exhibition of ill humooT) 
whether by the. fireside or anywhere else, m 
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which the exhibitor (so to speak) is the only 
fiEufferer. 

The withering blight of an uncongenial tem- 
per, canses ^^ many to be defiled,^^ let it appear 
when and where it may; and the chill of an ice- 
house is but a &int image of the congelation of 
heart which such a temper diffuses on all that 
is amiable in social feeling. Even the cheerftd 
pliant spirit of Jane« was growing gloomy and 
hard by its contiguity to that of her husband. 
It seemed as if the obduracy of his pride (for 
now. she could understand something of what 
her &ther had said about th(xi) radiated from 
his mind into hers, and inspired her with a 
portion of its own impenetrability. She felt 
that her silence was rapidly sinking into a sulr 
lenness, which, even while she detected and de- 
tested it, she yet experienced a grim and dreary 
aatisfftctioa in opposing to the taciturnity of 
her husband. 

Mr. Somers oould scarcely fail to perceive 
her new, and, as it must have been to him, 
strange demeanour ; but he keeps, silent, and is 
aj^mrently quite indifferent as to whether they 
&wet talk to one another any more. He reads 
bif newspaper, and Jane takes her work, — and 
thus the beat part of an hour passes away. At 
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the end of that interval he annoimces, in the 
fewest possible words, that he is going to call 
upon a neighbouring £Eumlj, and shall probaUy 
stay supper with them. To which Jane says 
" very well,'' and he departs. 

Her first impulse, as the door closes upon 
him, is to burst into tears ; but this indulgence 
to emotion is of short continuance. Weepings 
in the present case, is a tribute to anger and 
not to tenderness; and ^^ why should she cry> 
indeed ! " The query could only be responded 
to by the echo of " why, indeed! '^ All this> 
though it might be very grand, and the testi- 
mony of nothing but extremely proper pride, 
was not the sort of comfbrt or support that 
assimilated with her character. She believed 
that she wanted at that moment, the aid of 
something better than herself; for, although she 
was not devoid of devotional feeling, the exercises 
of her heart had not, as yet, been so many or 
so deep, as to drive her to that refuge for the 
afilicted which is found in an acquaintance with 
religion. Her views on this great subject, were 
chiefly those of the notional and superfioal 
kind which young people gather &om a set.^f 
stereotyped observances. It will excite surprise, 
perhaps, that, possessing & &ther such, as we 
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have described Mr. Wilford, she should have 
been left thus barely provided for, on the side of 
her highest interests. But, my good £riend, 
have you yet to discover that religion in its best 
and only proper meaning,-— religion as it affects 
the heart, and operates upon the will, is a thing 
that is not to be taught by man t If you have 
not believed this, Mr. Wilford did most de- 
voutly. He did not leave his daughter to grow 
tip destitute of reh'gious instruction^ you may 
depend upon it. He placed in her way all those 
means of divine knowledge, which an earnest de- 
sire for her best happiness could suggest or pro- 
vide ; but more than this he could not do. He 
could not furnish the awakened desire, the deep- 
felt want of something better than the best of this 
world's joys ; — in short, he could not give the 
will to love and seek for truth and righteous- 
ness, without which, all that passes for religion 
is but as chaff upon the summer threshing-floor. 
He could not do this, but there was one who 
could; and who, in the disappointment and 
sorrow wherewith He was about to visit his 
creature, began to touch those chords which 
already yielded a faint response of obedience 
and love. 

Unhappy in a tenfold degree, from feeling 
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the presence of that ^^ root of bitterness which 
defiled,^ Jane resolved to escape from herself 
by making a call upon a ladj, with whom, since 
her marriage, she had formed an acquaintance, 
and from whose society she felt assured that 
she shonld derive the healing which her wounded 
heart required. It was rather late for such a 
visit, but Miss Merton (which was the name ci 
this lady) was a constant invalid, and as such, 
rising late in the day, and retiring at a late 
hour at night, to shorten the dreariness of that 
frequently sleepless, and almost always suffering 
interval, she preferred to see her friends in the 
evening. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LIFfi: IN SIGKNBSS, 

, As the refiner by bis metal waits, 
And marks the process, till redeemed from dross. 
All bright and pure, the polish'd surface gives 
His own reflected image to his gaze ;— 
So the Divine Artificer, who tries the soul 
In sorrow's purifying fire, doth watch 
His holy work : — yearning to contemplate 
The dropping off of frailty, and the germ 
Of his own spotless beauty, growing into life. 

In the scantily famished back-room of a 
second floor in a lodging-hou^e, there lies ex- 
tended on a sofa by the side of the fire, a female 
form so pale and iittennated, that you wonder 
how the mystiery of life, with its various active 
energies, can continue its operations witliin it. 
You £ancy that the force of a deep-drawn sigh 
would extinguish existence, and could have 
experienced no astonishment, if, at any given 
mom^nt'of your gaze, it bad passed away before 
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your eyes. It is the form of Eliza Merton that 
you behold ; a lady of some five and forty years 
of age, who, for more than ten years has been 
imprisoned by lingering and irremediable illness, 
within the small space which those four walk 
enclose. But it is the physical frame alcme 
which owns the bondage; the immortal part 
which it encloses, " walks at liberty," beside 
" the still waters,'' and amidst " the green pas- 
tures/" to which the Lord who is her shepherd 
leads the way. 

It is now the evening of a day which has, for 
the most part, been spent by her in pain and 
solitude ; but, after the refreshment of half an 
hour s quiet sleep on her sofa, — a sleep which 
some vivid but indefinable sense of the nearness 
and comfort of angelic guardianship had ren- 
dered doubly sweet, she wakes to the familiar 
and resigned perception of personal afliictimi 
and loneliness. 

^' But I am not alone,'' she says to herself, 
with a beautiful smile that emanates from the 
sense of divine favour which her recent visioBB 
have inspired. '^ Goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life, and I will dwdl 
in the house of the Lord for ever*" .: • 

She muses a little while upon the holy teact^:- 
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*' Yes,'' she says aloud, " my 6ong shall be of 
inercy and judgment. Sweet mercy, for evet 
following upon judgment.'' And then she 
remembers other profitable and soul-soothing 
.words, though from a lower source ; and, with 
tiie same beaming smile, gives utterance to those 
lines of Oowper, 

*' There 's mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot." 

. Thus comforted in spirit, and liberated for 
a short interval^ from pain, she is exquisitely 
happy, and she cannot restrain a sigh of regret 
when her spiritual joy is threatened with in- 
terruption by the light knock at the door of her 
i^Mirtment, which announces a visitor; Not but 
tihat she often receives her few friends and 
acquaintance with pleasure; for, neither in sick- 
ness nor in solitude, any more than in the days 
of health, and surrounded hj femUy connexions, 
does Eliza Merton live for herself. Her history 
was a very simple, and a very common one in the 
middle ranks of female life* She had received a 
superior education, in order to fit her for maintain- 
ing herself in the capacity of a governess,, in which 
oQQupation she passed her time, till isuling health 
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compelled her to relinquish it. As her acquire- 
inents were of a superior order, and her mind 
and manners equally so, she ohtained a situation 
which enabled her, out of her salary, to lay by 
a sufficient sum to purchase a life annuity, not 
indeed of value enough to find her a maintenance 
without other means, but which, with some 
help from an only brother who was in business 
in London, just availed for her support in the 
humblest possible way. But limited as she was 
as to pecuniary means, and constrained to say 
with the apostle to many a case of distress, 
^^ silver and gold have I none,^ yet always of 
such as she had, she freely gave. And it was 
much that she had to impart, of wisdom, of ez* 
perience, and of the influence of deep and eamesi 
piety. Nearly alone as to kindred, and qmtd 
so as to the circumstance of sharing in the jdea- 
sures of domestic intercourse, she made the 
whole human family her relations, by the laige* 
ness of heart wherewith she participated in the 
feelings of those with whom she held inter* 
course. More particularly did she recognize the 
tie when she encountered a sufferer ; and henee 
it was, that in almost every case of uneaainefls 
that occurred amongst her friends, she was gene* 
rially resorted to as a counsellor or confidante. 
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Always ready for such applicants, or any 
other by whom her quiet society was sought, 
she caUed to her present visitor to come in. 

^ Dear Mrs. Somers, this is kind/^ she said, 
as she extended her hand, and drawing Jane 
towards her, kissed her cheek. 

. It would seem that onosaal pleasure accom- 
panied the sight of Jane, for, even after the 
first greetings were over, and Mrs. Somers had 
been some little time seated, she repeated again 
" this w kind.'' 

« It is kind to myself" said JAne^ ''I felt 
the want of — ** she paused, not liking to use 
the word " comfort," as indicating too abruptly 
her state of mind. ^^ In short, I felt strangely 
listless and good for nothing to-night,'' she con-^ 
tinaed with a faint smile, ^^ and I thought 
your company would help me to something 
better than I could find within myself. And 
wally, your very looks have already done me 
good, you do seem so happy." 

^^lam happy, my dear." 

"And with your trials too!" said Jane, in 
a tone which slightly indicated surprise. 

♦*It is my trials that, in a great measure, 
help me to my happiness." 

HTlttt seems strange," said Jane, rather as 
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if she were commenting on the words to her- 
self, than replying to her companion. 

'^ Affliction is a strange thing to you as yet^ 
my dear,"^ said Eliza, " but sooner or later you 
will have to become acquainted with it.'^ 

'^ It is not altogether so strange to ine as 
you think,'' replied Jane. " I have my trials 
like other people, and like them too (for I 
suppose all are not like you), I shrink firom 
them, and would fain know nothing but hap 
piness." 

*^ Ah, that word haj^pmess^'* said Eliza, " how 
much it comprises of things that are detested 
and resisted as misfortunes ! '' 

^^ I wish somebody would give us a definitioii 
of what it really is,'' said Jane. 

'' I think Pope has done that about as well 
as any one," replied Miss Merton, and she re* 
peated .the lines : — 

" Happiness 1 our being's end and aim, 
Good, pleasure, ease, content, whate*er thy name ; 
That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die — 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, seen double by the fool and wise.'* 

^'^That something still which prompts <tii0 
eternal sigh/ " said Jane, ^'ah^ how true that is !'' 
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*' It is so/^ replied Eliza ; " but there is a 
truer line still in the quotation/^ 

Jane asks for it, and Miss Merton repeats : — 

'* Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies," 

^^ I wish I could find it near,^** said Jane, 
^< but I begin to think after all, that my &ther 
is not quite so much mistaken as I supposed 
bim to be, in his frequent assertions that there 
is no such thing existing as worldly happiness/' 

^^ There is no such thing as worldly happi- 
ness,'' said Eliza, '^but there is such a thing 
as being happy whilst we are in the world.''' 

<^ That is to say,'' replied Jane, ^^ happiness 
must be sought in things that are not of this 
world." 

Miss Merton replied by quoting those words 
of Scripture, " liove not the world, neither the 
things that be of the world ; for all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. And the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof, but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever." 

*' Nothing, my dear Mrs. Somers," she con- 
tmned, ^^ is worthy of the name of happiness, 
but that which has the stamp .of perpetuity 
upon it." 



i 
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^ Nothing eaiOdj has that,** mid Jauw; "^bot 
wfaOst we are on the estdi^ w« moat^ m waoMt 
measure (p^iaps a Teij ff^at oae) be dcpead- 
cot npon earthly objects tat our haj^inea; 
and the great difficoltj i% to Asth^Fiuu^ whidi 
amongst them we dbonld seek or shim. I doubt 
if it can be done till we obtaia po a s coDi on of 
them, and then — ^ die hesitated in what die 
was fiirther going to aaj; but Miss Merton 
finished the sentence for her. ^ And then,^ die 
said, ^we find that we have grasped at a 
shadow.'^ 

^^Or something wone,^ said Jaae, smilii^ 
indeed, but still feeling at her heart that it was 
no shadow which had that evening been vexing 
her so sorely. 

'' The great mattfer^ said Eliza, ^ as it strikes 
me, is strictly to ascertain what is the natare 
of the happiness we covet, and where to kok 
for it;' 

''But as I have before remarked,** replied 
Jane, *' we scarcely can do that till it is too 
late to remedy the mistakes we make in sedkf 
ing it. In fact, I suppose that people can do 
nothing but mistake ; for the generality of per* 
sons, I imagine, scarcely know what it is thiy 
really are seekmg in the way of happiness^^ . 
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"As &r as concerns mankind in general,'' 
said Eliza, " I think that the pursuit of happi- 
ness may be simplified into three objects; money, 
pride, and pleasure ; which, in point of fact, 
all Uend together at last into one. People 
seek nioney as the means of self-gratifica- 
tioa; some find this in sacrificing to pride, 
and some to pleasure. But be it in what it 
may— ** 

Pardon me for interrupting you,'^ said Jane, 
but people do not seek money merely for self- 
gratification. They must seek it before any 
other earthly object, as the necessary means of 
existence.'*^ 

** Of course," replied Miss Merton, "people 
most seek money as the necessary means of 
existence ; but, I believe, if the matter could be 
analysed, it would be found, that for one person 
who sought it chiefly as the means of existence, 
there would be a thousand who are seeking it 
as the means of indulging their desire for per- 
sonal aggrandisement or pleasure. Pride, or 
pleasure, I believe to be the stimulus to most 
of the exertions which are made for obtaining 
flooney ; and hence, the small satisfaction which 
results when it is obtained. The mere wants 
of nature, even when nature is refined by edu- 
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cation, are few and simple ; but the wants of 
pride and self-love are insatiable,^ 

'^ I think we must allow something more than 
the mere wants of nature, too,^^ said Jane, *^ to 
the educated and refined portion of society. It 
is not quite enough to grant them only food 
and clothing, and a house to live in ; we must 
permit them to enjoy some of the elegancies, if 
not the luxuries of life.'' 

" Assuredly we must,'' replied Miss Merton ; 
'' I would make a large allowance of this sort 
to all those who are fitted and enabled to enjoy 
it ; but, let it be ever so large and choice, I 
should say to them, ^ take these things for what 
they are intrinsically worth ; which is a great 
deal in reference to pleasure, but nothing at all 
in respect to happiness.' " 

^^ It is a nice point to draw the distinctioB 
between pleasure and happiness," said Jane, 
*'and, after it were done, I doubt whether it 
would not be a distinction without a dilFerence.'^ 

'^ It would not be so, my dear Mrs. SomoSy 
if the analysis were made as an inquiry of vital 
and enduring importance. The mistaking of 
pleasure for happiness is the rock on which by 
far the greater part of the world suffer fatal 
shipwreck. A vast point, indeed, is gained in 
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die right estimate of happiness, when We here 
&ithfiilly inquired, and correctly ascertained, 
wliat it really is that we are seeking to make 
OS happy. For nobody can live without such 
an object.^ 

^*I wish I cQuld make such an inquiry, and 
ttcertain the right answer," said Jane, with an 
(dmost audible sigh. 

Miss Merton smiled, but somewhat pensively; 
for it was not difficult for her to perceive that 
her young friend spoke from the depths of a 

^'. Time, and a still more efficient teacher, will 
help you to do so, my dear,^^ said she. '^ In 
the meanwhile you cannot be ignorant of what 
you thini would make you happy f* 

** It would make me happy to be beloved,''' 
said Jane, with a starting tear ; for the painfrd 
idea crossed her mind as soon as she had spoken 
these words, that, until that evening, no doubt 
had ever entered her imagination of not being 
the dearly beloved of her husband; of him 
whose affection she prized beyond every other 
torthly joy. 

# 

. The words were scarcely uttered, when she 
would gladly have recalled them, for she saw 
in an instant, how much they betrayed of her 
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internal state. She was safe, however^'with her 
present companion, who, besides being a woman 
of great tact, was the possessor also of great 
delicacy, and soon brought their conyersatioii 
upon more safe and general ground. 

She still, however, urged the necessity, that 
all persons should endeavour to obtain a clear 
perception of what it was they were seeking 
in the way of happiness. 

'' That,^' said Jane, ^' seems to me a thing 
which is nearly impossible to be obtained ; for 
in the first place, as I just now observed, the 
generality of persons scarcely know what it is 
they do want to make them happy.'' 

" But surely,'^ said Eliza, " they must know 
that they do want something beyond what they 
already possess ; and they must at least think 
that they know the nature of that sonoiething. 
They must also know that the nature of all 
worldly things is transitory, and that they can- 
not possess them beyond the grave." 

" I am afraid," says Jane, ** that if they 
^manage to possess them on this side the grave, 
they think little, and care less, what becomes 
of them on the other.*" 

" But, if the transitoriness of such possesswns 
does not make any impression which is calea- 
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lated to qualify the pursuit of them,^^ says Miss 
Merton, ^^one would think that the constant 
sight, if not the personal experience, of their 
insufficiency to make people happy, would ope- 
rate in restraining that expectation of enjoyment 
•which never was, and never will be satisfied in 
this world ; for, truly indeed doth the Scripture 
say, ^ Man walketh in a vain show, and dis- 
quieteth himself in vain/ In many instances 
he both feels and knows that the things he 
covets are nothing. He has proved them again 
and again, to be mere phantasmagoria, and yet 
he goes on pursuing the chase of these images 
of his brain, as though they were the greatest of 
all realities.^^ 

^Surely our happiness must be to us the 
greatest of all realities," said Jane, '* however 
we may be miBtaken in the search for it." 

**Life and death are the greatest of all 
realities," replied Miss Merton, " and the only 
realities with which we have any lasting con- 
cern ; and that which makes the happiness of 
the one, ought to be, and if it is of the right 
kind, toiU be the supreme felicity of the other. 
I should therefore say to you, my dear young 
friend, as I would say to every one, ascertain 
the nature of the happiness you are seekin^^ 
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and where to look for it. If this inqtdiy b^ 
faithfully made, the answer will throw pi^ 
digious light upon your path.*^ 

" I have never yet safficienUj probed mj 
heart, on this subject,^ replied Jane, ^^ to obtaia 
any direct reply. But, dear Miss Mertony ' At 
continued, ''you can help me here. You kn6#, 
if anybody does, what constitutes happiiiess, for 
you possess it even in this solitary room/and on 
that suffering couch.**' 

*' If I did not possess it here, my dear, and 
under the pressure of present suffering, where 
should I look for it ? Blessed be He, who has 
for many a year, been showing me the nature 
of happiness ; and where to find it, I ctm in a 
measure speak of it truly.'' 

'' I cannot but hope that you do not speak 
of it truly," replied Jane, " if you have to teB 
me that I must always suffer^ in order to be 
happy.'' 

"I will not tell you that you will always 
have to suffer," said Miss Merton, ** but this I 
must tell you, that you will always have to 
submit; and that, perhaps, when simplified 
into its right meaning, is only another term f^ 
suffering ; for, what is it that causes so much 
misery to human bebgs, as the strength im 
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ignorance of their own will t — Yes, the will it 
is, with all its blind impetnosity, and unsnbjuga- 
ted strength, which prevents the human being 
from knowing what happiness is. He chooses 
to judge of it for himself — He resolves to 
be the arbiter of his own destiny — He deter^ 
mines to take his fate into his own hands, and 
to legislate in all things for himself.^^ 

** Surely you would not have him become a 
mere mass of indolence and inertness,^' said 
Jane, *^ neither knowing what he wished, nor 
what he wanted i Everybody must act in some 
way or another, even though they act wrong.^' 

•^^ Undoubtedly they must,^^ said Eliza ; '' but 
they should learn to act in accordance with the 
dictates of something better than their own will.^^ 

^^You are alluding to the influence of reli- 
gion,^ said Jane, not exactly comprehending the 
drift of these remarks. 

•* That term will do as well as any other,'^ 
replied her friend, ^* but I prefer that of truth ; 
because the word religion is generally supposed 
to mean a. matter of opinion, and as such, every- 
Jbody interprets it after his own fashion. Now 
trnth is a universal thing." 
. ** You are like my father," said Jane ; " he 
4dwa;s talks ^bout truth as the great desidera- 
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turn, I think, however, I shoiild better imde^ 
stand you, if you make use of the word religioa; 
for I can attach a definite meaning to that, 
which I cannot always do to the other.'*^ 

" Now, dear Mrs. Somers,^ said Miss Mer- 
ton, smiling, "will you forgive me, if I venture 
to say what I conceive to be the definite menst 
ing you attach to the word religion, and whj 
you prefer it to that of truth ? '' 

^' Certainly, ^^ said Jane, returning her. smile; 
" I should wish you to tell me.'* 

'^ Then I think it is, becauise the word reli- 
gion brings before your mind, the familiar cic- 
cumstances of saying your prayers, of reading 
your Bible, of going to church, of hearing the 
sermon, and the general impressions, more or 
less distinct, which these things have left upon 
your mind ; in short, you can identify o*^ ia 
the word religion." 

Jane laughed. 

" Well, there may be something in this ; and 
if there be, I do not know that it is altogether 
evil, though it may not be very good." 

"There is only this evil in it,'' said ifies 
Merton, '^ that it is with such circumstaJMOi, 
that the religion of a great many persons b^ios 
and ends. Mind, I do not say that it Wso 
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^ith you ; I am only saying that in too many 
cases, the word religion implies little more than 
the particular mode in which. it has been im- 
parted to the mind.^' 

^ I am a&aid I am very stupid,^^ said Jane ; 
** but really I do not exactly catch your mean- 
tog ; for I cannot perceive in what way, nor yet 
for what purpose, we are to separate the mode 
in which religion has been taught us, from the 
thing itself. For instance, when I say my 
prayeiS) or when I read the Scriptures, or hear 
a sermon, in short, whenever I am engaged in 
religious acts, those, acts form what I call my 
religion ; nor do I know of any other way in 
which I can consider myself religious, but by 
doing such things asthese.**^ 

*S And only such things as these t *^ said Miss 
Merton; 

^' No, not only such things : I am required to 
do many other things which these religious acts 
inform me of as my duty, and which they are 
the appointed means of enabling me to perform ; 
you surely do not mean to question that !'^ and 
Jane- spoke as though she were a little perplexed 
•nd disquieted with a notion that Miss Merton 
was not altogether so sound in the faith as she 
HBOuld wish her to be*. 
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^' I am far from questioning it/^ replied Elisa; 
^' I acknowledge them to be the means of giaee; 
but I conceive that the best thing they can do 
for you, is to turn jou to the thing itself, e?^ 
the grace of which they are the demonstrators.^ 

^* Of course,^^ said Jane, ^^ when I call th«Q 
the means of grace, it is a self-evident truth 
that I make use of them as the only way I 
know of becoming acquainted with the grace I 
stand in need o£^ 

**' But do you not see that you thus confound 
the means with the end, and words with the 
thing o£ which they treat! For instance, I 
want to go to Some. — Very well ; I opea and 
read a Hand-book, or Soad-book, or anything 
that will tell me the way. But I cannot hf 
any delusion of fancy, trick myself into a beUef 
that, because the books I consulted have^g^ivea 
me a very vivid and accurate description of 
Borne, it is the same thing as if I had beei^ 
there myself.'' 

" Certainly not,'' replied Jane ; " but I con- 
fess I do not see the analogy between the things 
I have specified as the means of grace, aad tilt 
consulting a Boad-book in order to find thd W0^ 
to any given pilace." :T 

'' In this way I think the analogy holcb^^ij^ 
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Miss Merton, ^* Yon want to find your 
way to the possession of something that yon call 
your religion ; that is to say, I am assuming 
that you. are not satisfied with the mere copy of 
a copy, a million times repeated, which is set 
befinre yonng* people from their earliest years, as 
the religions &ith they are to imbibe. I sup- 
pose, on the contrary, that you actually wish to 
Jknmo in whom, and in what, you believe, and in 
beUeving, to find peace and rest.^^ 

** Owrtainly,'' said Jane. *' Now you press 
the point home to me in this manner, and thus 
compel me to ask myself the question more 
doeely ' than I have ever yet asked it, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I am not satisfied, 
bt my more serious and reflecting moments, 
widi the ^mere copy of a copy,' as you call it, 
wfcMh aeons to be the sort of religion that most 
penons possess, and myself amongst the rest. 
Not but what I have had manifold occasions 
of learning something more definite from my 
fiither ; but 1 plead guilty to the want of will, 
and perhaps, in many instances, to the want 
cf ability, to understand all that he had, most 
faently and frequently, to say on the subject. 
fltt; my dear fisither, though intrinsically one 
cC the best of men, is not exactly the teacher 
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best adapted for my particular taste on siidi 
subjects. He is too prone, as I think, to take 
discouraging and gloomy views of things. But 
I am wandering far from our theme ; and I do 
not wish to do so. I want to hear, and tim 
to understand, and profit if I can, from what 
you have to say upon it. You were institat* 
ing a comparison which I wish you to complete. 
I confess that I desire to know more distinctly, 
than I have hitherto been led to do, in whom 
and in what I believe ; — ^and most assure^y, I 
desire, in believing, to find peace and rest ; 
neither and none of which it would seem, though 
you have not actually said so, are in yoar 
opinion to be found in those means — '''* 

"Excuse my interrupting you," said Miss 
Merton. '' I have not said, and never can say, 
that those means of which you have been speak** 
ing, are not essential as helps to faith ; for I 
know that they are. Just as the map or 
Guide-book (to go on with my illustration) is 
necessary to direct the traveller to the place he 
desires to visit, so is the study of the^ Scriptures 
needful to discover the way to God." 

" Then surely,'' said Jane, " if they discover 
the way, they are in themselves the way ;. for 
you know, dear Miss Merton, that, as all oomf 
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parisoDS halt somewhere, yours must' make a 
ftiU stop, before it can trace the same palpable,^ 
distinct point of pursuit and attainment, between 
an earthly object, and a heavenly one.^' 

Miss Merton did not immediately reply to 
this indirect inquiry of her young friend^s ; and 
her silence continuing, Jane began to suspect 
that she had some secret ideas on the subject 
which she had not yet disclosed, and which 
she seemed to draw back from communicating. 
She therefore urged her to speak freely. 

^^ I am a true churchwoman myself,^^ she said, 
^^ but I trust I have none of that narrow secta- 
rianism in my nature, which will not endure to 
be opposed in opinion, if I may use that word 
in connexion with this subject, which I believe 
I should not ; for I recollect that your objec- 
tion to the term ^ religion,\ was, because it was 
so often supposed to imply a matter of opinion. 
Yet, after all, dear Miss Merton, do you not 
think, that, in many respects, it must be so! 
Why are there dissenters of to many different 
denominations, but because they differ in opinion 
firom the established church V 

** There would be no difference between either 

churchman or dissenter," replied Miss Merton, 

'^ if they looked to the simple and real purpose 
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of all religion ; which cannot be more concisely 
and comprehensiYely defined than it is in the 
first answer in the catechism of the Scotch 
church, to the inqnirj of ^ what is the chief end 
of man V ' Man's chief end is to glorify God, 
and enjoy him for ever.''' 

^\ It is a noble definition,'' said Jane ; ^' but 
I suppose all religionists consider that they in- 
tend to do this, however they may differ as to 
the right mode of carrying out their inten- 
tions." , 

*^ There is no difference in the true way/' 
said Miss Mertcm. ^^ Grod is one-^r-and so is his 
way " 

^' I have often been struck,7 observed JanOf 
^^ with the frequent repetition, especially in the 
Psalms and Proverbs, of the expression ^ The 
way of the Lord ; ' and have wondered whether 
it might not mean a great deal more than just 
the religious way in which I had been edu- 
cated." 

^^ Let us hope it does,'^ said Eliza, with some- 
thing, more than a smile. ^^It would be a 
variable way, indeed, if it were to be just thati 
and no other, which some particular assembly 
of worshippers decided it to be." 

^« What is your idea of it, Miss Mertcm.! '*. 
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' ** lliat it is a blessed Way ! '' and a divine ex- 
pression of love and peace, irradiated the coun- 
tenance of Eliza as she continued, with a quota- 
tion from Scripture ; '^ ' an highway shall be 
there, and a way, and it shall be called th6 way 
of holiness. No lion shall be there, ilor any 
rarenous beast shall go up thereon ; it shall not 
be found there.** No it shall not. No fierce 
pasJdon, no earthly ravening of the fleshly mind 
and will. ^ But the redeemed shall walk there; 
and the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads ; they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.' Oh, Mrs. Somers, this is happiness ! 
To obtain this^ is our being^s end and aim ! '^ 

** Would that I could find this highway of 
holiness ! ^^ said Jane, after a short silence, in 
which she wiped away the tears which the holy 
enthusiasm of her companion had drawn from 
her eyes ; " for I am not happy, dear Miss 
Merton.**' 

Eliza extended her hand, and drew the young 
rotary of sorrow to her sympathizing bosom. 
Wholly overpowered by this act of tenderness, 
Jane wept even to sobbing, for a few moments. 
As soon as she was sufficiently Composed, 
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^^ Toll me more about this waj of the Lord,*" 
she said ; *^ tell me anything that may he^ to 
make me good and happy.^^ 

** Your case, my love,'' said Eliza, ** <Hily 
aftbnls me a fresh illustration of what I have m 
ofleu observed, nay, of what was actually my 
own experience, till it pleased God by the dr- 
cumstances of his Providence, to tnm me im- 
mediately to his own spirit for teaching. And 
this is what I have observed ; that, persons 
may be habitual readers of the Scriptures, (for 
such I dare say you are) — '''* 

Jane interposed an a£Srmative. 

^* They may be this,'' continued Miss Mer- 
ton, **and yet continue totally unacquainted 
with some of the divinest and most consoling 
information which the Scriptures are able to 
impart. Now, let us only dwell upon this one 
subject, ' The way of the Lord.' You have 
acknowledged that it has often arrested your at- 
tention ; and, with somewhat more of naivete 
than, perhaps, you intended, or were conscious 
of, have confessed that you wondered whether 
it might not mean a great deal more than just 
the religious way in which you were educated. 
Let me tell you, for your comfort and en- 
couragement, my dear, that by making this 
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pause to consider and to doubt, you have taken 
the first step, and a very great one, towards ob- 
taining the possession of truths that are well 
fitted to make you, as you phrase it, both ^ good 
and happy; You, it seems, have sometimes 
paused and doubted ; but I am afraid yours is 
comparatively, a rare instance of this sort. It 
is marvellous, indeed, to think upon the drowsy 
inobservance, the total apathy as to all profit- 
able inquiry, with which many of the most 
divine truths of Scripture are read and listened 
to.'' 

^' I suppose people take it for granted that 
they understand such a simple expression as the 
way of the Lord,'' said Jane. 

** And how do they understand it V inquired 
-Miss Merton. 

** That I cannot say," replied Jane ; " for 
myself, I can only repeat that it appeared to 
me, many times, to be so strikingly, and so 
often made use of, and that in a way which 
indicated that it was something peculiar, some- 
thing which required great prayer and diligence 
to understand, that, as I have said, I doubted, 
very often, whether or not I were sufficiently, 
if at all, acquainted with it." 

^^ And were you satisfied to leave the ques- 
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lion thus enreloped in wiai and 6g ! " 
Merton. 

'' Whj, I was forced to be adefied," n/IM 
Jane ; ^ I always heard the Sci If i Uuea de- 
scribed as one of the ways to CSod, and. as tbi 
Word of God, as that on which I was to bdU 
for hope, knowledge, comfort, sahratioii, waA 
everything that constitutes what I eaUed re- 
ligion; therefore, how was it possible thai I 
shonld do otherwise than, at least, ondeaTonr to 
be satisfied, whether I left things in a fog (ff 
not." 

'* Did you never seek to understand "vHiat 
David meant," said Miss Merton, ** when, ii 
the 119th Psalm, he so urges and reiterates his 
prayer to be taught in the way of the Lord t 
Did you never wonder what word, what statuteS) 
what testimonies, he was talking about, when, 
again and again, he pours forth such yearQingi 
of heart respecting them ?" 

'^ Yes : it was that particular portion of 
Scripture, which, more than any other, first a^ 
rested my attention on this point,^^ said Jane ; 
'' and I once asked a clerical gentleman his 
opinion on the subject of these repeated sup- 
plications of the psdlmist for the aid of God's 
word — ^his statutes, judgments, &c,'' 
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• ** Of course he told you that David was al- 
luding to the Scriptures r' 
' ** Yes ; that was his view of the subject/' 

*^ And did you not think it rather singular 
that David should be praying for David's teach- 
ing, seeing that the greater part of the spiritual 
and preceptive parts of Scripture which were 
then in existence, were written by David him- 
self f 

^^ Yes ! I did think that rather strange ; but 
my friend replied to what I said of this sort, 
that David, of course, referred to the Spirit, in 
conjunction with the Word, when he spoke of 
these things.'^ 

*^But how did he get the knowledge and 
love of this word, these testimonies, statutes, 
&c., in the first instanced said Miss Merton. 
'^ To whom, and to what, did he turn for light 
and joy, and instruction, and all those spiritual 
gifts for which he prays, before he had con- 
verted them into Scripture ! There must have 
been a time, you know, before they were writ- 
ten down; they must have been in David's heart 
before they. were embodied into Scripture by 
his pen; — ^how, then, did they come there?" 

" By the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, of 
course/' said Jane. 
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^^ Of coarse they did,^ said Miss Merton ; 
*^ that, then, heing an evident truth, is it not 
more natural, more simple, and eyery way more 
consistent with common sense, to believe that, 
when David apostrophizes this v^rd or testi- 
mony, or whatever name by which, in that 
holy outpouring of his soul, he designates it, he 
is appealing to the living spirit which first en- 
lightened and blessed him with the knowledge 
of divine truth, rather than to the Scriptures 
in which he had already penned down that 
truth ?'' 

^^ It would seem so,^ said Jane ; '^ but, I 
suppose, that, even if this were allowed in Da- 
vid's case, it would not be thought allowable in 
ours.'* 

^' The Holy Spirit, then, is not given tons in 
these daysT' said Miss Merton. 

*' Oh yes, it is,'* said Jane ; '^but I think* 
as I have heard it taught, the Spirit only com- 
municates himself through the Word.** 

^^ That is through the Bible, I suppose,** said 
Miss Merton. *^ Well, all I can say, dear Mis* 
Somers, is, don't be afraid of asking for the same 
thing that David asked, in David's words, if yoo, 
like, but in any words, or none, ask in the fair- 
ness of a felt want, which, without speooh or 
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language^ meets the Father's ear. How much 
need is therefor all of as to understand that want I 
How eyer-presenf with ns that midying need, 
which prompted those few and touching words, 
^ Show me thj waj, Q Lord^ and lead me in> a 
plain path, hecanse of mine enemies ; ^ — those 
carael enemies to peace-^thy foes, my hearen- 
ly Father, as wdl as mine — my evil passions — 
my selfish desires — ^my earth-born projects — ^my 
stnbboin will, — ^yes, hecat^se of mine &neme8y 
show me thy way of holiness, and peace, and 
love/' 

^^ It is a different way from mean's way, I can 
see thai>^^ said Jane, ^'bui how to get the 
knowledge of it, that is the question V 

"What saiththe Scripture!'' replied Miss 
Mertoo. *^ ^ My son, give me thy heart, aiid let 
thine eyes observe my ways.' Here, you per- 
oeive, are two very plain directions for an earn- 
est, inquiring mind to believe and to obey. 
^ Give me thy heart.' " 

**^ The precept is direct and plain enough," 
said Jane, " but the obedience ! Ah, Miss Mer- 
ton, how hard a thing is that ; especially when 
so many ensnaring things surround us on every 
to captivate the affections !" 
It is hard, not to say impossible," replied 
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Miss Merton, ^till repeated disaj^Mnntment 
ID some sfaape o^ another, oonyiiioes us of what 
we should neFer learn to beUete £rom any less 
stem instractor, that there is nothing in this 
world which is capable of making ns tmly and 
permanently happy.*" 

'^ This is a conviction not likely then,** said 
Jane, " to force itself npon the minds of the 
young.*" 

'^ Not generally q)eaking,'" replied her friend; 
^' bnt there have been yonng minds capable of, 
and inclined to receive it. Do you remember 
that touchiDg and pathetic ode to * Disappoint- 
ment,' of Kirke White's, who died, you are to 
recollect, in early life. He even invokes the 
trial. ^ Gome, disappointment, come.' *^ 

" I do remember it,** said Jane ; " but I 
also recollect that, immediately following that 
invocation, ^ Gome, disappointment, come,' he 
adds, ' not in thy terrors clad.' '" 

^' I think he explains why he desires this,'' 

replied Miss Merton. '^ *Be not terrible to me,' 

and why ? 

' Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad ;' 

and he properly deprecates the being a sharer 
in their, views of disappointment." 
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" It would seem,"^ said Jane, " that, in his 
particular case, there was a foreshadowiug in 
his mind, that he was never designed to be 
long an inhabitant of this world.'" 

"It is remarkable, indeed,'' said Miss Mer- 
ton, *'how deep and affecting a sight that 
gifted young man appeared to have, even when 
he was in perfect health, of the nearness of that 
event, which, as it proved, was actually im- 
pending over him. I remember being told by 
a literary friend of mine, to whom Mr. Southey 
himself mentioned the circumstance, that when 
he (Mr. Southey) was looking over Kirke 
White's papers, preparatory to editing his Re- 
mains, he was, for some minutes, quite over- 
powered, by coming to that beautiful, but 
moumAil stanza in one of his poems, 

" And must the harp of Judah sleep again^ 

Shall I no more re-animate the lay ? 

O, Tliou, who visitest the sous of men, 

Thou who dost listen when the humhle pray, 
' One little lapse suspend thy last decree, 

One little space prolong my mournful day ; 

I am a youthful traveller in the way, 
And this slight boon would consecrate to Thee, 
Ere I with death shake hands, and smile that I am free." 

"Ah! that is touching," said Jane, with 
glistening eyes v " but one regrets, too, thai 
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there should be so much melancholy in the 
temperament of one so young. I do not know 
whether I can quite sympathize with the ^ smi^ 
ling to be iree^ from life, of an individual who, 
as yet, must hare had but small ezperi^ice of 
what life really was.*' 

^^ The child shall die an hundred years old,** 
said Miss Merton, " if it please Ood to im* 
part his own Spirit of truth and wisdom to it. 
^ Honourable age is not that which standeth in 
length of years; but wisdom is the grej hanr 
unto man, and an unspotted life is old age.* 
Kirke White, although little more than a youth, 
was ancient in the wisdom which is not of this 
world.*' 

" It is, after all then, by sorrow,** said Jane, 
^' or, at all events, by possessing a disposition 
to be pleased with sorrow, that we can alone 
learn how to surrender our hearts as we are 
required to do?** 

"If I were to answer you with a direct affir- 
mative,** said Miss Merton, "you would feel 
discouraged and dissatisfied. But, my dear 
Mrs. Somers, your words when rightly inter- 
preted, answer themselves. It is by sorrow, 
because it is by disappointment in our eager, 
sanguine pursuit of fluctuating and uncertain 
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things, that we digcover that our affections, 
in order to meet with their proper and ap- 
pointed satis&ction, must he centred upon an 
object with whom Hhere is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.'' And it is by being 
^ pleased with sorrow,^ that is to say, by re^ 
signed submission to it, and a calm waiting for 
the renewed, and chastened temper of mind 
which always recognizes a satisfaction in pati* 
ently enduring, which is near akin to joy,— it is 
by these things that we learn how to obey the 
precept) * give me thy heart/ Most true, in- 
deed) is that word of Hezekiah^ poured foith 
6tom, the depths of affliction ; 'I did moum,^ he 
says, ^ as a dore ; mine eyes &il with looking 
upward : O Lord, I am oppressed ; undertake 
for me !^ These are the breathings of a soul 
bnrthened with anguish ; yet, out of these 
depths, mark how the wisdom given by the 
Divine chastiser speaks; ^O Lord, by these 
things men live ; and in all these things is the 
life of my spirit.' " 

^ Yes, dear Mrs* Somers,'' she continued, 
after a short pause, ^^ it is out of death that 
Grod brings life, for ever and ever. The will 
of the unrenewed, fleshly, earthly life, mttst die; 
for whilst that lives, the Spirit of the Lord is 
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coDiiiraally slain by its resistance. It must 
be mortified and crucified, with its affections 
and lusts, inwardly and deeply, again and agsdn; 
and just as it loses its strength of corruption, 
just in that proportion does the meek, pure, 
health-giving life of the Spirit come in, and take 
possession of the soul ; and then, and not lill 
then, we are in a condition to render back our 
heart to Him who demands it.^^ 

" And do you believe such a work is ever 
done in this world V said Jane. 

'* That is a question I cannot pretend to go 
into,^^ said Eliza, ^^ because one answer would 
inevitably lead to another, and we should soon 
find ourselves involved in a discussion from 
which very little practical good could . result. 
It is sufiicient in reply to your query, if I. say 
that I more than believe, — I am entirely con- 
vinced that this work must be done, in some 
measure, in the case of every sincerely pious 
person ; and I do not doubt but that it is 
done.'' 

'^ The great point, then, is, to find out the 
way of doing it,'' said Jane ; " the right way, 
I mean ; for you have greatly. induced me to 
believe, that the external observances which 
I. fancied to comprise so large a part of reli- 
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gion, are, in reality, but a very small one in 
influencing the affections and the will.^^ 

"I have succeeded, I hope, in convincing 
you that you must give your heart to God?" 
said Miss Merton. 

'^I have always had a notional belief of 
such a requirement,**' replied Jane, " but I 
think I may say that you have thus far suc- 
ceeded, as very clearly to convince me that 
it was only a notion which I held on that 
subject. But it is something to learn that ; so 
pray go on, and enlighten me as to what you 
conceive the right way of working out the 
. obedience which is our duty."" 

" I can only refer you to the last clause of 
the sentence,^' said Miss Merton; ^'and let 
thine eyes observe my ways; that is to say, 
those ways of God which are opposed to the 
ways of man. The way of man is toward and 
strange." 

" Ah ! " said Jane, sighing deeply as she 
spoke, ^^ one hears that great truth, but how 
little impression it makes ! How few persons 
really do believe that * the way of man is 
froward and strange T Preachers may enforce 
it, and in one form or another they do enforce 
it, every Sunday throughout the year; yet 
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were connected with genuine penitence/' 8aid 
Eliza. " I believe that pride, which always de- 
tests the acknowledgment of error, is nowhere, 
and in no instance, so rampant, as in the case 
of those who are the farthest advanced in 
delinquency. It is with such persons a prin- 
ciple — ^the principle of self-defence; the only 
principle they have. In £Etct, we need not go 
so low as to the case of culprits who appear 
in the police reports, to discover that pride is 
adopted as a principle ; for, I fear that, in far 
too many cases, even of those who fill the re- 
gpectdble ranks of life, it is the ruling one.'' 

" Pride, however," she continued, observing 
the pensive and abstracted look of Jane, who 
seemed as though she were painfully impressed 
by this remark, ^* pride is not amongst the 
paths which lead to God. It is amongst none 
of the ways which we are commanded to db* 
serve. It is chiefly the way of suffering that 
I must bring yon back to (and she laid her 
hand kindly upon Jane's), as nearly the sum 
and substance of the command, *• observe mv 
ways.' I conceive it to be as if the still 
gmaU voice within us said, < observe that my 
ways are not as your ways,' neither are my 
thoughts as your thoughts. Observe how 
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constantly my spirit rebukes and crosses 
yours,"*^ 

** Do you neyer perceire such a restrain- 
ing power as this within you!^^ she con- 
tinued, 

** I have perceived it,** said Jane ; ** but I 
considered it as the dictates of conscience/* 

*^0h> those names !^^ said Miss Merton, 
with more energy than Jane could have sup- 
posed her capable of; ^^how they do destroy 
the true nature of things ! How they do hood- 
wink, and perplex, and conAise the truth, lest 
it should shine into the hearts of men, and 
they should thereby be converted, and God 
should heal them ! ' 

^^ Well, dear Mrs. Somers, all that I can 
say to you is, never mind the name; mind 
only the nature of that within you which re- 
veals sin, rebukes for its commission, and warns 
you to the avoidance of it. It is light — 
Grod's own light which thus shiires in upon your 
soul. It is his Word, it is his way, even that 
way which you are to observe. And, to £uth» 
fiil, and persevering observation, you moat 
unite fervent prayer that this Divine Reprover, 
this ever present Guide and Comforter, may 
not be grieved, or forced by any negiigenoe 
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or wilftil transgression on jonr part, to depart 
from you. How intense was the yearning of 
David for its return, when, hy his grievous 
guilt in the case of Uriah, he had occasioned 
its loss. * Oast me not away from thy presence, 
and take not thy Holy Spirit from me.' And 
again, * Bestore unto me the joy of thy salva- 
tion, and uphold me with thy free spirit.*'* 

She paused from the pressure of deep and 
earnest feeling, in which Jane sincerely sympa- 
thized. Never yet had it heen her lot to talk 
with one so manifestly under the influence of 
heart-felt devotion; and her better nature 
ftdly acknowledged the edifying power which 
such intercourse had exerted over her.' 

" The duty of prayer," said Jane, " is one 
which I am deeply sensible of; but I cannot 
tell you, dear Miss Merton, and yet I could 
tell you I more freely than I could venture to 
tell any one else, how little benefit I seem to 
derive from my prayers.'* 

^* Excuse the freedom of the remark,** said 
Miss Merton, *' but I must venture to doubt if 
you have ever yet known what true prayer is ; 
for remember, dear Mrs. Somers, that praying is 
^ very different thing from saying prayers. The 
first is a . living sacrifice, a breathing of God's 
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own Spirit in the mtw beart of the new creature 
which that Spirit has begotten ; the last is & 
repeating of wotds, which it is obyions may be 
aid OTer and OTcr again for a thousand years, 
with as little benefit as might be produced from 
repeating the alphabet.^ 

^ Yoor remark reminds me,^ said Jane, '^ of 
a drcnmstance whidi actnallj befel a friaid of 
mine the other da j> when she was engaged in 
her vocation as a district Tisitor. Coming to thei 
house of a Terj impenetrable old woman, upon 
whom she had loDg and vainly tried to mdke 
some religious impression, she was so discouraged 
by her reception, that she determised no longer 
to mince matters, but to tell her openly what 
she though of her state. ^ Here you are,' said 
she, * turned of seveaty years of age'— Seventy !* 
said the woman, ^ I shall be eighty if I live iSi 
next Michaelmas day.^ — ^ Well then, the more 
need for you to be thinking about yonr fitness 
for death. And I doubt if you ever do think 
of it as you ought to do. I doubt whether you 
live in the habit of prayer.' — * Don^t I ?' ssys 
the woman ; * I ^m sure there 's never a night tjt 
my life that I don't say my prayers. And if 
you don't believe me, 1 11 tell you what I say, 
if you like to hear it.^ With some degree el 
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surprise, not anaccompanied with a faint ray of 
hope that matters were not altogether in so 
desperate a condition as she had supposed, my 
friend said she should very much like to hear 
what the old lady did say in the form of her 
regular nightly supplications. Upon which, as 
my friend said, sorely to the trial of her self- 
eommond in respect to keeping her countenance, 
the woman after gabbling as fast as she could, 
the not uncommon verse amongst the lower 
orders, of, — 

* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on ; 
Four comers to my bed, 
Four angels round my head,' — 

went off into a string of words, in which, amongst 
one or two confused expressions of sin, and a 
hope of pardon, she heard a request for long 
life, and ' every blessin,^ to my honoured 
parents.^ It was time now, she thought, to put 
an end to this unseemly exhibition ; so, pressing 
her hand upon the woman's arm, ^ Stop, stop,' 
she saidy * I cannot hear any more of it. It is 
quite clear you neither know, nor care, what you 
are about, when you pretend to pray ; or how 
would it be possible for you, a woman of four- 
score, to be praying for your parents who are, no 
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doubt, both of them ini their graves.- — * It 's the 
prayer I lamt when I was a child/ said the 
woman, * and I don't know as you, or anybody 
else could make a better.' '' 

" She was like the old priest with his wtwwp- 
wwi«*«,"* said Miss Merton. " Well, allowing 
for more refinement in the mode of manifesting 
it, I do not know whether the woman's insen- 
sibility to what she was sajring, might not be 
paralleled by that of a great many in far higher 
walks of life than hers.'' 

'' And you think mine is a case to be classed 
with these ? " said Jane rather sorrowfiiUy. 

" Far be it from me to say that," replied 
Miss Merton, " but I do think that you have 
yet to learn the true nature of prayer. I think^ 
so, however, only from what you yourself have' 
told me of those views of religion which you 
have hitherto held. But pardon me, if I have 
been too free in expressing my thoughts.'' 

^'0, I am not at all displeased," said Jane, 
" I wish you to be free with me ; in the first 
place, because I believe you are in the right, and 

* When Popery was prevalent in England, an old priest 
who was in the habit of saying *' mumpsimus," instead <tf 
" sumpsimus," in his Latin prayers, being reminded of his 
error, refused to rectify it ; alleging as a reason, that ^ he 
hated all new-fangled ways." 
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in the ne:8:t, because I yearn to be happy, and 
-to find the true way of being so if I can. Now 
on this subject of prayer, I am sensible that I 
know nothing, because I am so soon discouraged, 
so wanting in faith. I do pray, Miss Merton. 
Very many circumstances of the last year's 
occurrence have made me so unhappy, that I 
have often prayed for comfort, and for forgive- 
ness too, for I know too well that I brought most 
of them upon myself; but yet — ^'^ she stopped a 
moment. 

" But yet you have not found the comfort, or 
the sense of pardon you desired ? ^^ said Miss 
Merton. "The feet is, my dear young friend, 
that prayer must, be taught by the Spirit of 
God ; ' for we know not what to pray for as we 
ought, but the Spirit maketh intercession for us 
with groanings that cannot be uttered. And He 
that searcheththe heart knoweth what is the mind 
of the Spirit.' But oh, what a depth is here ! 
Whence these groanings that cannot be uttered, 
but &om that deep, deep sense of sin and want 
in the fleshly nature, and of yearnings after 
purity and satisfaction in the divine and renewed 
heart, which God alone can awaken, and sup- 
ply ! . Think what divine communing this is ! '' 

** It is, indeed," said Jane. " A very different 
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thing, I can well understand it to be, from that 
faithless impatience, which, after asking for 
divine help, expects immediate assistance, and 
if it does not come, is ready to say, ^ Where is 
the efficacy of prayer V 

'^ That is the great mistake that even Yerj 
sincere and devoutly disposed persons are so 
prone to make,'' replied Miss Mertoa. " They 
actually expect that the very act of prayer is to 
alter their condition, and that they are to rise up 
from their knees altogether new creatures. An- 
other error into which, as I conceive, we are 
all liable to fall in respect to prayer, till by long 
experience we are better informed, is, that we 
look forward in our petitions.'' 

Jane repeated the words ^^ look forward," at 
though she did not exactly comprehend what 
her friend meant them to imply. 

" I mean by looking forward," said Mise 
Merton, ' Ve ask for distant and friture things; as, 
for instance, that we may be growing in grace—" 

" I must interrupt you here," said Jane, " by 
asking you if the precept of the apostle is not 
' grow in grace ! ' " 

" Assuredly," said Miss Merton ; " but hb 
does not say, be always asking to do so. Bo 
the thing, he says." 
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*' But must not we ask for the means f said 
Jane. 

" Indeed must we,'' replied Miss Merton ; 
^' but we must not ask for them now and then, 
and only when we are upon our knees ; and then 
in' general and abstract terms, and for something 
which we desire to obtain in some ftiture and 
general way/' 

" Do forgive me," said Jane, " but I really 
cannot understand you. Pray try, by some 
&nuliar illustration, which my comprehension 
may reach, to explain your meaning." 

" I doubt if you can understand me, my dear," 
said Miss Merton, ^' tiU, by repeated exercises of 
spirit, you have been perfected in a knowledge 
which nothing but such exercises can teach you. 
Bat, to try and give you the familiar illustra- 
tion you ask for. If you wish to be a musician, 
yoa must practise. And, just in proportion as 
you widi to be a superior performer, you must 
take poms in practising your different exercises ; 
your master in the meanwhile directing you 
how this and the other difficult passage is to be 
fingered. Well, you desire to be a good, obe- 
dient child of God, and you ask him to teach 
yoa the way, in full assurance that He will do 
fo, because you find in the Scriptures repeated 
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promises to that effect. To go no farther for 
one ; ^ I am the Lord thy God which teacheth 
thee to profit.^ This is the annoimcemeiit that 
He i;s the teacher. Then as to the way ; ' thine 
ears shall hear a word behind thee saying, this 
is the way, walk ye in it, when ye would turn 
to the right hand and when ye would turn to 
the left.''" Now all this is immediate and 
present work ; just as much so as when the 
music-master is sitting by and giving his lessoD. 
' This is the way,' he says, * in which you must 
finger that passage i* a very hard one perhaps, 
and involving much difficulty and frequent repe- 
tition, and great patience to conquer. In the 
same way an evil thought, an angry or mali- 
cious feeling, great provocation to passion of 
some kind, or, in short, some stirring or another 
of the old Adam requiires to .be slain. Here 
is your master giving the word behind thee, 
saying, 'this is the way in which you must 
conquer.' But observe the difference; the 
practising here is with no vehemence of labour, 
and efforts of the natural part ; but just involves 
a sinking down into the ' meekness of wisdom,' 
even into the nature of that Holy Spirit which 
is teaching you, and whose precept for ever aad 
for ever is, 'overcome evil ioith good^ Don't 
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oppose it with your own violence of tempera- 
ment, in the efforts of self-will to get the 
mastery over it ; or hy anything whatever, that 
you call your own. But ' repose upon m^,' says 
this inward instructor ; ' my strength is perfected 
in your weakness."* ^ Stand stilly and see the sal- 
vation of your God.' See, whilst you are silent, 
with eyes fixed upon me, as the eyes of ser- 
vants upon the hand of their masters, and as 
the eyes of a maiden upon the hand of her mis- 
tress — ^in other words, whilst you are absorbed 
in mental, silent prayer, see if I do not make a 
way through the sea,- and a path through the 
mighty waters of your swelling evil, — and cause 
yon to pass through it unhurt, till, landed on 
the shore of peace and safety, you say with 
'Miriam, * Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously,' and also with t)avid, 
* Blessed be the Lord my strength, who teach- 
eth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight ! ' 
But then all this involves great, great suffer- 
ing. Learning to be still, is learning to die 
to self.'' 

** Oh, Miss Merton," said Jane, rising as 

she spoke, " it is most unwillingly that I take 

' my leave of you ; your words, though not wholly 

' intelligible to me, I can sufficiently understand^ 
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to see that there is a power aod life to be de- 
rived from religion, to which I have jet been 
a stranger. Will yon permit me to come to 
yon freely, whenever I feel a longing inclination 
to do so, which I am snre I often shall ! ^^ 

We need not say, that this was a request 
most willingly acceded to by Miss Merton, as, 
with many affectionate expressions of pleasure, 
and deep interest in her society, she bade her 
young friend farewell. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LIFE WITHOUT A FIRESIDE. 

There is a particular column in that admirable 
map of human nature, the ^^ Times'^ newspaper, 
which, to an observer/ of mankind, opens up an 
amusing page. I mean that which is headed 
with the words " Board and Residence C which, 
it is worthy of remark, are for the most part 
qffired to whom it may concern, by parties who 
have a larger house than they require, or who 
wish for society, or who are actuated by any 
purpose in the world rather than that of de- 
Bring to make money by the speculation. 

I say for the most part this is the case, but 
not with everybody. It is not the case with 
Mrs. Tibbs, to whose boarding-house I am going 
to conduct you, and where I call it life without 
a fireside. I do not mean in the literal, chilling 
Bense of an empty grate, by which, of course 
Qobody could be found sitting ; but I mean to 
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imply, that here you find life without any com- 
mon centre to draw to. Everybody is a centre 
to themselves ; except, indeed, as their common 
wishes and wants, as well as their common ftmds, 
find a centre in Mrs. Tibbs. 

A very active and prodigious power of con- 
centrating cash into her own pocket, has always 
characterized Mrs. Tibbs. She is one of those 
persons to whom money is the representative of 
all that we have any business with in this world; 
and, truth to say, she hsls minded this business 
with a zeal and perseverance which has met 
with very great success. She began with no- 
things but a clever, sharp head, not ftimished 
with knowledge in the refined and intellectual 
sense of the word, but furnished with brains ; 
and with her purposes, and in her position, that 
sufficed. Her first step in life was as kitchen- 
maid in a nobleman^s family, where she gra- 
dually saved a trifle, as everybody else did in 
that department, as well as in that of the steward 
and housekeeper. In fact, her pickings and 
the butler^s enabled them to set up in wedlock 
together ; and then they set up a shop in the 
grocery line, which my lord^s steward patronized^ 
and caused a good many other lords^ stewards 
to patronize also ; so that Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs 
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required very little other help to make it out so 
well, that, in the course of a few years they 
were enabled to retire upon their fortune. I 
don^t know, however, that they would have 
done so whilst there was the slightest chance of 
increasing it, had not Mr. Tibbs been obliged 
to retire altogether, at the summons of a very 
stern creditor, and that as suddenly as it was 
unexpectedly. He died in short, after an illness 
of a few days, and as Mrs. Tibbs said to every 
condoling friend, ^' what was she, a poor lone 
woman, to do, in carrying on the business with«^ 
out hina ? *" 

** Nothing to any purpose, to be sure,'' was 
the usual reply ; and as Mrs. Tibbs had at that 
time her eye upon a handsome house at the 
west end of the town, where, with skilful ma^ 
nagement, a plentiful pecuniary harvest, she be-' 
lieved, might easily be reaped by the reception 
of boarders, it seemed the most natural thing in 
the world that she should take it, and, with it, a 
not unfavourable chance of meeting with a suc- 
cessor to her departed husband. 

Not that this was by any means her first 
point, or indeed any other than a subordinate 
one to the plain, direct, intelligible purpose of 
patting money into her purse. So, here she is 
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making money (with plenty already made in 
the Bank of EIngland), and, at the age of fifty- 
four, patiently submitting to those variegated 
exhibitions of self-loye, and ^' never ending, still 
beginning'*^ wants and whims, which are seldom 
lacking on the part of people who ^^ pay for 
what they have.'*' 

But though Mrs. Tibbs is patient and polite 
in her ministrations, it is not from any remark- 
able suavity of temper that she possesses, — for 
she is at heart a perfect virago* Sad it is, that 
almost all clever, active, managing women, fit 
to govern the universe on the side of economy 
and neatness, and turning household matters to 
the best account, are so apt to be irascible and 
hasty in respect to their temper. Mr. Danby, 
one of her inmates, used to say of her, that had 
she been a man, she ought to have been Lord 
Chancellor, so sound was the practical wisdom 
she possessed. 

Though not 'a man, nor yet Lord Chancellor, 
she is, nevertheless, a great potentate in her do- 
minions, and keeps all her tributaries in pretty 
strict subjection to her rules; which, though 
rigidly enforced as to practice, are nevertheless 
80 blandly suggested (at least to those who pay 
money for minding them), that you might be in 
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her honse some time without recognizing her to 
be any other than one of the most mild and 
conciliating of women. The reason is, that she 
has always had the hope oigettmg^ and the fear 
ci losing money before her eyes ; and hence the 
guarded way in which she is, at this moment, 
replying to the grumbling representations of an 
old East India cploniel, who has stopped her on 
the staircase to complain of want of blankets on 
his bed. 

^^ There are four, sir,^^ she says meekly ; and 
the more so, because she has always found that 
to speak gently when very angry, is the safest 
way, and the most likely to keep you from 
coming to any harm, in so far at least, as it re- 
gards those who have the power of doing you 
any harm. To those who had no such power, 
idie generally exhibited itnother phase of her 
character. 

" That does not matter,'* replies the Colonel, 
a tiresome, troublesome man to have any- 
thing to do with, I must confess ; ^' suppose I 
like to have fourteen ; what then 2^ 

"Why then, sir, I am very sorry to say," 
replies Mrs. Tibbs, still keeping down her rising 
indignation with the most agreeable smile, " I 
could not supply you with them. Four blan-^ 
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kets to abed, sir, is one of my rules, and I can- 
not break it. I am extremely sorry, though, 
I *m sure, Colonel, to disoblige you.*" 

*' Well, I 'm almost sick of boarding houses,^ 
says the Colonel, as he turns into the drawing- 
room, now lighted up for the evening, and con- 
taining the inmates of the establishment, to the 
number of eighteen or twenty. Some are en- 
gaged at cards; some listening to the singing 
of a young lady who is performing on the piano; 
and others in detached groups of two or three 
together, are sitting in different parts of the 
room. 

Sheltered by the noise which was afforded 
him by a thumping performance of some riot- 
ous gallopades and polkas on the part of the 
young lady at the piano, and the voices of the 
different talkers here and there, everybody, as 
usual on such occasions, availing themselves of 
the presence of music to discourse with more 
freedom, — Colonel Aylmer, having seated him- 
self next Mr. Danby, who had just laid down 
a recent number of a popular serial, begins to 
vent to him some of the disquietude which dis- 
turbed his mind ; introducing it with a growl- 
ing complaint of the " noise that girl was making 
at the piano.^^ Mr. Danby smiles, but says 
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DothiDg. The Colonel, who is known in the 
community as a grumbler, is not discouraged 
by the want of sympathy in his auditor, but 
proceeds to let off some of the steam of his 
dissatisfaction in ftirther murmurs, constantly 
declaring that " he will have done with board-* 
ing houses, after this winter/^ 

Mr. Panby thinks they are convenient, and 
in some respects agreeable, to persons who dis-> 
like the trouble and expense of housekeeping. 

" The convenience is well enough,'' replies the 
Colonel, ^' but the agreeableness I think little 
of. Everybody is so selfish." 
' Here Mr. Danby faintly, but very expres* 
edvely, smiles, and again observes that ^Hhere is 
that fault to be found in boarding-house society, 
certainly ; but I doubt whether that would 
Hot be equally found in all society, Colonel," he 
says. 

*' No, not equally,'* replies the Colonel. " In, 
femily life, people have^ sometimes, a little love 
for one another, which inclines them, now and 
then, to ffive as well as take. But here, from 
old Mrs. Tibbs, who is nothing else but a shark 
in the form of a woman, to the chambermaid 
who brings the hot water to the bedrooms in 
the morning, — &om the begifining to the end of 
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tihe hooseliold, ooe and mD, it is nothing but tab 
finMB BioiiiiDg tin night."" 

''Bvt wfait do thej tebf" inquires Mr. 
Dmbj. 

'^ The adruta^ c^ jon, to be sure ! *"' replies 
the CSokneL ^^And how can you expect any 
better from a set of pet^e hanging loose upon 
the worid, who congregate together in a board- 
ing-house, becaose none of their relations, or 
friends, or aoqnaintance, irill haye anything to 
say to them, probaUy becanse of their well- 
known disagreeable and uncongenial qualities. 
I tell you what, Mr. Danby— of course yoa 
know, present company is always excepted ; be- 
sides, yon are, if I understand right, only here, 
like myself as the temporary lodger of a few 
weeks !" (Mr. Danby bows) — " I tell you what ; 
it ^s my belief, that nine times out often, when^ 
eFer anybody wants board and residence in a 
public boarding-house like this, it is because no 
private &mily will have anything to say to 
them.'' 

** Oh, no, no,*" replies Mr, Danby, " that is 
going too &r. I agree with you, that I do not 
think it is often the case, that genial tempered, 
and amiable people are devoid of friends and 
relatives who are glad to have them as their 
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inmates ; but life is a web composed of many- 
coloured yam, and we must take the shades 
with the lights, the bad with the good. In 
short, we must just make the best of things.'^ 

^' I don^t like having to make the best of 
things," says the Colonel ; '^ for I have always 
found, that when that is the case, they are, on 
the whole, so bad that you can find no best in 
them;' 

'^ At any rate it does no good to quarrel with 
them,'' observes Mr. Danby. 

" Does no good ! '" repeats the Colonel. " It 
does all this good, according to my experience : 
that if you don't quarrel with them, or at least 
make a deuce of a row, you can never get 
served properly at all, nor find anybody that 
eares a straw about you.'' 

«* Indeed ! " replies Mr. Danby. " It 's the 
first time I ever heard that ^ making a row' 
was the best way of inducing people to care for 
you." 

" When I say care for you," observes the 
Colonel, '^ I mean to imply, that you cannot get 
them to mind, and obey you. As for caring for 
you in the sense of admiring and liking you, I 
am too old a bird to look for that sort of 
eockering up.. Look at our landlady, Mrs. 
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Tibbs ; there 's a commander-in-chief for you I 
.My word ! how she makes them fly to the right 
and left, down there in the lower regions ! She 
knows well enough, that if she didn't rage like a 
lioness bereft of her cubs, she would never .be 
able to keep such a house as this together/** ^ 

*' Mrs. Tibbs ! " says Mr. Dauby ; " why she 
seems to me one of the mildest and most con-^ 
ciliating of women ! "" 

** Does she ? " replies the Colonel. *^ Well, 
she may seem so, sure enough. She seemed such 
to me when I met her on the stairs just now, 
and had a tussle with her about my blankets. 
But I had caught a glimpse of the real Mrs. 
Tibbs a quarter of an hour before, when I went 
down into the servants^ department, to see if 
I could find somebody to speak to, about my 
grievances ; and though I reckon myself a bold 
man upon the whole, even in fronting a scold, I 
thought it safest to be off, before I made my 
appearance in her presence. Such a ranting 
as there was ! * Where 's Tom ? ' — * where 's 
Susan ? ' — * why doesn'*t he do this ? ' — ' why 
doesn^t she do that ? ' — ' what business has this 
table-cloth here!' — 'go and put this in its 
place, directly.' — ' Harriet ! Harriet ! why don't 
you come when you are called l'-^* Preserve 
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us ! '' said I to myself, as I scrambled up the 
three or four stairs I had descended when I 
beard all this, — * what will she say to me if I 
venture into her peculiar and private domains at 
such a time as this ! I shall be made to look 
foolish in the face of all her myrmidons. I 'd 
better be oiF.' So, up I came, and when I 
thought there was a lull in the ocean, I came 
forth, just in time to meet madame upon com- 
mon fighting ground ; and then — oh I then, 
wasn^t she a dove- — a lamb, or anything that 
was meeker and milder than either ? " 

Mr. Danby laughs, and having observed that 
he had not had such favourable opportunities 
as the Colonel, for analyzing the characteristics 
of Mrs. Tibbs, he rises^ from his chair, and goes 
across the room to speak to two ladies who are 
sitting together, and who both receive him as if 
he were exceedingly welcome to be a sharer in 
their discourse ; the younger lady more parti- 
cularly, though the smile which his approach 
for a moment elicited, was soon exchanged for 
a graver expression of face. 

^* And how is it that you are not at the 
piano to-night. Miss Waring V he says to this 
individual. 

^^ Just because I did not choose,^^ was the reply. 

li 
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Mr. Danby bows, and though he smiles, 
looks a little vexed. 

*^ That's a very uncourteous reply/' observes 
Mrs. Freston, the other lady. 

Miss Waring feels that it is ; and seeing, 
with an intuitive knowledge of character re- 
markable in one so young (for she is scarcely 
two-and->twenty) the disagreeable impression 
which her words have made on* Mr. Danby, 
she grieves in spirit that she has uttered them, 
and would have given the world could she 
have recalled them. She is a creature of im- 
pulse, and strong, ilUregulated feelings; and, 
like all such people, irritable and hasty in her 
temper. But she is attractive on many sides 
of her character ; and f(^w are the people who 
know her intimately, who do not wish to love 
her, if she would let them. This, she cannot 
always do; in fact, she does not do it at all 
with any lasting success; for she wants for- 
bearance and patience, and, though very fiiU 
of faults herself, some kind of toleration for 
the faults of others. She is an orphan; and 
has been the indulged, and most truly spoiled 
child of an aunt, who has had the educating 
and bringing of her up. This relative is lately 
dead ; and, whilst vibrating in mind as to where 
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she shall finally settle, she has established her- 
self for a time as aa inmate here. Many per- 
sons are wishing to marry Catherine Waring ; 
some for the money, and some for the mind 
she possesses; but, almost all of them are a 
little afraid of the satire, and the high spirit^ 
which indicate that whoever takes her, will 
stand a chance of encountering more than the 
usual portion of stormy weather which is sup- 
posed to attend a matrimonial climate. 
Catherine does not care for any of her admi- 
rers ; she cares for nobody just now, but one 
person. Her nature is of the kind that knows 
no medium, neither does it know much happi- 
ness ; for it Aimishes' her with nothing to fall 
back upon as a refuge and stay, when the 
tempest of her extreme and ungoverned feel- 
ings is beating on her defenceless head, — save 
and except^ that she is a lover of truth. No 
shams, no bubbles, no pasteboard, painted pup- 
pets, go down with her. She penetrates with 
the eye of an eagle, through all disguises, and 
even in these young years of hers, often and 
often says in her heart, " who will show me 
any good?" 

This sensibility to the want of something 
imey is all that affords hope for her ultimate 
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happiness. One would be glad to take her to 
the house we have just left. Ah ! yes, how 
glad one would be to take such' a girl as 
Catherine Waring, so much needing, and greatly 
yearning for, a faithfiil and a pious friend, to 
Eliza Merton ; the very being who could meet 
her souFs panting query, " who will show me 
any good!**^ with its right and only solution, 
" Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance 
upon me ! **' 

But she is under the teaching of a still 
better friend ; one who is, at this jimcture, 
making her own mistakes and frailties to be 
her most efficient instructors; and who, after 
having permitted her to feel, and to mourn over 
the shipwreck of all peace which these enemies 
must necessarily produce, will come in with 
the balm of healing and redemption, and bring 
her safely home to her father'^s house. 

I have said that she cares for nobody, just 
now, one being excepted ; and that is he who 
has just taken a seat by her side. She loves 
Mr. Danby ; or, more correctly speaking, she 
gives her whole heart and soul to that parti- 
cular image, which, as the representative of aU 
perfection, is enshrined in her mind as Mr. 
Danby ; as different, we may observe, from the 
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real man who owns the name of Danhy, as a 
highly flattered portrait, bearing little or no 
resemblance to the original, can be said to be. 
Mr. Danby is just beginning to suspect that he 
is to her an object of more interest than mere 
social liking as a pleasant companion ; and he 
is very sorry for it on many accounts. It de- 
prives him of a great deal of pleasure and in- 
terest, for he found both in her society ; and it 
makes him rather sad at heart, because he is 
quite sure that Miss Waring could never love 
mifortunately, without being a great suiFerer. 

But why should she love unfortunately, you 
will ask, in loving Mr. Danby? If he finds 
pleasure and interest in her society, and more 
than suspects that she likes him (for, suspicion 
and certainty are pretty much the same in 
these cases), why does he not marry her, and 
make her his own, and prevent all the suifer- 
ing from disappointed affection which he anti- 
cipaties may be her lot ? 

My dear friend, you donH know Mr. Danby. 
He is one of those persons, indeed, whom it 
is extremely difficult to know v for, it is not 
the real man you see in him ; neither is it the 
real man that he sees in himself. 

That is strange, too, you think. 
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It would be strange in most cases ; it would, 
perhaps, be impossible, but for the peculiar 
mind, and peculiar circumstances favourable to 
that mind, and acting upon it, which have 
made Mr. Danby what he is. 

And what is he ? you inquire. 

The question is a difficult one to answer ; 
but, as nearly as I can, I will reply to it. 

Calm and equable by nature, and, though 
possessing great cheerfulness of spirit, of a phi- 
losophical turn of mind, he had, early in life, 
directed his attention to studious pursuits. 
Born the heir of an estate, which rendwed 
pecuniary matters so easy as to liberate him 
from the necessity of any further application 
to University studies than sufficed to procure 
him a degree, his purpose was, on quitting 
college, to devote himself to the duties and oc- 
cupation of a country gentleman, on his pater- 
nal estate. But a severe affliction, in the loss 
of a lady to whom he was much attached, and 
on the point of marrying, induced him, for a 
time, to forego his intention, and, having let 
his house, to pass some time in Continental 
travel. 

These circumstances had occurred many yean 
previous to the present time ; and he had long 
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recovered from the depression of mind which 
thej occasioned. His was not a nature to de- 
light in nursing sorrow, but rather, as he had 
observed to Colonel Aylmer, "to make the 
best of things.^ It seemed one of the best 
things he could do, to get happy again as 
soon as possible, and to keep so, if it were at 
all practicable. As a step towards it, he made 
up his mind for a single life, which was cer- 
tainly an ungallant resolution in respect to the 
fair sex; but somehow or another, it does some* 
times happen, as in his case, that when a man 
has just escaped a matrimonial lot by the loss 
of his lady, either before marriage or after- 
wards, he guards himself against any second 
approaches to wedlock. I shall not undertake 
to say vohy this should be the case, because I 
do not know why ; but merely state the £a.ct 
that so it was with Mr. Danby. 

It is proper for me, also, to remark, for the 
right reading of his rather uncommon character, 
that, although exceedingly attractive as a mem- 
ber of society, from the gracefrdness of hig 
demeanour as the genuine English gentleman, 
the urbanity of his manners, and the ease with 
which he assisted in, and promoted conver- 
sational intercourse, Mr. Danby came rather 
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ifecBifeSx mpifr i&e deaMUBttdon of a selfish 
BOIL. «A ihe ^eoce of wiiriiing oy&t^ and pro- 
tiMOBsr Ilo^ %>vii iMftn^ and daily com&rts, 
wikIl mpcwKia^ cur a»i caution. Still, this 
was si> ^^ciIinKilT and qaietlT dime, that yoa 
■dghi kaT^ kBk>wn him for a long time (pro- 
Tided it was oa the gnMind oi mere acquaint- 
aacisship^ widMMit suspectii^ him of possessing 
ao KpokiiY a trait ia kb character. He ap^ 
peand to mere sapeificial ohsenrers, to be too 
much of a philosopher to be occupied with the 
poor« paltrr details of self-loYe and self-plea- 
sing; hot plulosoi^Ty like cTerything else, was 
subordinate, in his estimation, to the art of al- 
ways taking care to be comfortable. 

Now, it is a great destroyer of comfort, to 
possess a sensitiye and susceptible nature. If 
you want to be comfortable, for ever stand 
aloof from disturbing, or, in any way allowing 
exercise to, the passions ; so, at least, thought 
Mr. Danby. He had bought experience as to 
this matter, when he received his early dis- 
appointment ; and, carrying experience too &r, 
as those who pay for it are apt to do, he not 
only closed accounts on the side of his passions* 
but he barred up the door a little too rigidly 
in the dwelling of his affections. Thus, he not 
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ovlj kept himself clear of all strong attach- 
ments, but he also shunned those close inti- 
macies which make a tacit demand upon sym- 
pathy, when occasions for something more than 
the mere surface-work of social intercourse 
arise to demand it. 

Those who sought the acquaintance of Mr. 
Danby, must have been content to take him 
merely as an acquaintance, and require nothing 
more from him than the sort of touch and gOy 
with which, flitting here and there like the bee, 
and gathering the pleasant and the useftd for 
home-consumption out of that which was pre- 
sented to his notice, it was his plan and pleasure 
to pass his time* 

He was a steady reader, and thinker too, 
in the midst of this care for number one; 
but his pursuits were all adopted with refer- 
ence to their power of promoting his own in- 
terest. 

He liked, and he studied, philosophical books, 
and had been in the habit of perusing them 
from early life ; but this was more from a de- 
sire to imbibe ideas and rules of conduct, and 
to obtain insight as to the best way of being 
safe and quiet in a world so full of danger 
and disorder, than to derive from them any. 
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large and comprehensive views of truth, in the 
abstract sense of the term. To speak plainly, 
truth, simply for its own sake, was not very 
particularly relished by Mr. Danby. His views 
were not lofty and universal enough, to like, 
or to attempt to grapple with, anything that 
had not a direct, plain, practical power of appli- 
cation to personal benefit. 

He has, for many years, " hung loose upon 
the world**' (to use the phraseology of Colonel 
Aylmer), having continued to let his countiy 
house ; and he passes his time at Bath, Chel- 
tenham, London, Paris, Vienna; anywhere, 
in short, as the fancy takes him. It would 
be melancholy, indeed, if, after taking such 
unremitting care to make himself happy, he 
had failed in his purpose; and he has not 
yet failed, for few persons can be said to enjoy 
life more completely than he does at present. 
So nicely balanced are his occupations, so com- 
posed to the impression of the present mo- 
ment, his feelings, and so steady the guard he 
sets over them, that he may be said to have 
reduced the science of living comfortably, to a 
system. But then the mischief is, that systems 
of self-pleasing, however useful to their owneis 
and originators, are apt to be in the way of 
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Other people ; if they do not (as sooner or later 
they are likely to do, in such a variable world 
as this) stand in the inflexible way of circum- 
stances and events. When this occurs, they 
are liable to be shattered to atoms ; and safe 
as he now finds himself in his entrenchment, 
the probability is, that old age and infirmities, 
and such of the evils of life as must be borne, 
will oonstrain Mr. Danby to perceive, that, in 
providing and planning only for himself, he has 
forgotten that great maxim of the best philo- 
sophy in the world, " no man liveth unto him- 
self ;" and that if he does so live, he will only 
have himself upon his hands at the last, a joy- 
less, solitary, unloved, unloving being, fully rea- 
lizing the truth of another Divine word, " with 
the same measure that ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again." 

Such is the man that Catherine Waring 
loves ; but not the man that she, in imagina- 
tion, is attached to. That is an idol which she 
has dressed up with every possible perfection. 
Yet, such is the acuteness of her penetration 
into character, that, infatuated as she is with 
the work of her fancy, she is sensible of some- 
thing in Mr. Danby which chills and repels the 
fervour of admiration with which she regards 
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him. She knows too, that she ought not thns 
to have giren indnlgenee to her impulsive and 
ardent affections ; — ^for they were not only un- 
solicited by their object, but they were not in 
any degree wilfully excited by him, except as he 
appeared to take that marked interest in her 
conversation and accomplishments, which any 
gentleman might allowably evince for a girl 
young enough to be his daughter. The very 
circumstance, however, of his being at least 
twenty years her senior, served to increase a 
prepossession which was based more upon ad- 
miration of his good sense and mature experi- 
ence, and the agreeable way in which he ex- 
hibited the results of both, in conversational 
intercourse, than upon any less valuable attrac- 
tions. She knew how much she required a 
competent adviser, to whose wisdom and well 
disciplined mind, her own impetuous nature 
might be brought to submit with deference ; a 
matter which had not the best chance of being 
accomplished, should it be her lot to acknow* 
ledge a husband in a person inferior to herself in 
understanding. She saw that Mr. Danby was 
interested and pleased with her, and she did 
not know why he might not like her weH 
enough to marry her ; and, from not being aware 
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of any impediment to this desired result, she 
proceeded by a rapid process to the belief that 
he did like her well enough to marry her, and 
that very soon the proposal would be forthcom- 
ing. But day after day passes, and Mr. Danby 
says nothing whatever on the subject of love. 
She begins to think she is mistaken. She can- 
not, in a common sense point of view, attach a 
meaning favourable to her hopes from anything 
he has ever said to her. But common sense has 
little to do with the operations of the passions ; 
and though she had to strain his expressions of 
kindness and good will out of all reasonable 
dimensions, in order to make them fit her wishes, 
she does so distort them, and from words of 
the merest civility, and still more from those of 
plajrftd jest, to which the openness and gaiety of 
her nature often lay her open in her conversation 
with him, she creates a hope which will not die 
without being the occasion of more sorrow to 
her than she has yet experienced. Already she 
begins to feel somewhat of the anguish of disap- 
pointment ; for, during the last few days, &fr. 
Danby has been compelled by a sense of honour 
(for he is a man of integrity), to abstain as much 
as possible, from ministering to feelings which 
he can no longer be blind to. He sincerely 
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wishes it were not so, for he greatly admires 
Catherine Waring ; nay, if he were to give the 
reins to fancy and folly, he is quite aware that 
he could ea^Iy do more than admire her. But 
he will not do this. He knows a great deal too 
well what he is about. He would not marry 
any woman ; and least of all, greatly as he ad- 
mires Catherine, would he marry h&t. Far too 
clearly had this thoughtless creature revealed 
the whirlwind and the storm of her tempera- 
ment, and the total absence of those principles 
of self-control which should have restrained their 
force, — ^for such a man as Mr. Danby to think 
for a moment of linking his fate to hers. 

She begins to see all this ; and, with the ra- 
pidity of her soul of fire, she sees, or fancies she 
does, a great deal more than has any existence. 
She sees that Mr. Danby dislikes, and avoids 
her. The last is certain, the other is the coin- 
age of her brain. As unreal as it is, it has 
nevertheless, all the force of a fact in actuating 
her conduct ; and hence it was, that the invo- 
luntary gleam of joy with which she beheld him 
approaching her, so rapidly gave way to the 
sentiments of dissatisfaction that prompted the 
abrupt reply she had addressed to him, and 
which occasioned a very unpleasant jar to his 
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feelings. He does not allow it to disturb him 
long, but sends it as fast as he can into oblivion, 
and begins talking with Mrs. Freston, an agree- 
able widow, who is just the sort of lady he 
likes to talk to ; for, not only is he safe from 
haying his afiections endangered (Mrs. Freston 
being somewhat homely, and unattractive in 
person), but with her he is also safe from being 
condemned to listen to anything disagreeable. 
She is quite a woman of the world, who takes 
people as they are, and things as they come ; 
and never pulls them to pieces to see what they 
are made of; for she does not care what they 
are made of, if they don^t molest her. 

She and Mr. Danby are soon engaged in a 
discussion upon the books of the day, on which 
she has something to say a little above common- 
place, for she is a thinker as well as a reader. 

He wishes to know her opinion upon the last 
number of the popular serial he has just been 
reading. 

She considers it, as well as all the preceding 
numbers, to be greatly inferior to any of the 
anthor'^s other works ; but is disposed' to make 
allowance for the extreme difficulty of producing 
anything new, out of a mine of intellect which 
has been so constantly worked. 
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** And what do you think of it Miss Waringr 
he asks of Catherine, with a desire to draw die 
silent, and rather sullen young lady, into dis- 
course. 

** I think it 's the greatest stuff I ever read/* 
she replies ; ^^ and I wonder he can insult a 
public who have patronized him so g«ierously,^ 
by setting such trash before them.** 

"Come, come,^ says Mr. Danby, *' that's too 
severe ! You must not deal in such vitupera- 
tion, or you will grow as cynical as Diogenes." 

" I don't care what I grow, so long as I 
don't grow hypocritical,'^ she replies, in a tone 
too visibly in earnest, and in anger, to allo^- 
of her words being treated as the ebullition of 
a transient warmth of feeling. 

Mr. Danby endeavours to break the awk- 
ward silence which follows this burst of ex- 
citement, by making some trivial remark to Mrs. 
Freston about the work of embroidery on which 
she is engaged; but Catherine could not sub- 
side into calmness when once she was in the 
power of her turbulent spirit. The tempest 
had to expire in showers of penitential tears, 
before she was suflSciently her better self, to 
admit of her conversing with coherence and 
propriety. She is angry, not only with Mr. 
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anby, but with Mrs. Freston too, whom she 
insiders as tacitly uniting with him to treat 
3r with quiet contempt ; and, as there is some 
lasou to suspect that Mrs. Freston does play 
p a little to the prevailing tastes of Mr. Danby, 
id say just that, and nothing else, but what 
ie thinks would recommend her to him, Gathe- 
ne cannot resist the inclination she feels to 
Uow up the subject of this unfortunate serial, 
id insinuate, if she does not openly say, that 
Irs. Freston is afraid to speak out about it. 
*< I don't believe that anybody who spoke the 
iith,*^ said she, " could ever say otherwise than 
did about that book. But it ^s difficult indeed 

> speak the truth, when we are afraid of those 

> whom we address ourselves.'^ 

Oh ! Catherine, Catherine ! what a muddle 
>u are making of it I and how much better, my 
3ar, would it be for you, altogether to hold 
3ur tongue, than, at this moment of confusion 
id internal strife, to say what, in a quarter of 
1 hour, you will wish every word unssLid^ 

** When grief or joy shall press upon thee hard, 
Be then especially upon thy guard ; 
Then is most danger of not acting right ; — 
A calmer state will give a surer light."* 

♦ Dr. John Byrom. 
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"But who is talking abont truth?" says 
Mrs. FrestoD. 

*' Nobody that I know of,'' says Catherine; 
" nobody does talk about it I believe, in this 
house." 

She is getting much too demonstrative for 
Mr. Danby to remain in her vicinity. He dori 
not know what may come next. She is not a 
great way from being personal now in her re* 
marks ; and altogether, it is far from pleasant, 
and he is glad to make an excuse for retreat- 
ing, by observing to Mrs. Freston, that "he 
must go and speak to Miss Dawson, whom 
he has not exchanged a word with, all the 
day." 

His departure leaves Mrs. Freston angiy, 
and Catherine wretched, too miserable, indeed, 
for wrath ; that has vanished with Mr. Danby. 

" You have driven him off," says Mj* 
Freston. 

" Have I ?" replies the poor Catherine, fed- 
ing much as the shipwrecked mariner does, 
who, after the storm, looks upon the frag^ 
ments of his ruined bark. _ " Do you think 
he is offended with me ?" 

" It would be a difficult matter, I shouM 
think, to offend Mr. Danby," is the reply; 
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"but — ^^' and Mrs. Freston hesitates a little, and 
does not finiig^ her sentence. 

"But what?'* eagerly asks Catherine. "Is 
it worse than offence that I have been guilty 
of?" 

Mrs. Freston remains provokingly silent, and 
tiie agonized girl again inquires, " Is it worse ? 
do you think that I have disgusted him ?'** 

'' That'*s a strong word,'' replies Mrs. Fres- 
ton^ without, however, substituting any less for- 
cible one as suggestive of the mischief Catherine 
might, by her undue vehemence of speech, have 
wrought for herself in the opinion of Mr. 
pmiby. 

Catherine sighs deeply, and tears start to her 
eyoe. Scarcely can she refrain from going up 
t^ Mr. Danby, and asking him to forgive her ; 
but she must be still, she cannot do this. Her 
oaind is the subject of strange, wild emotions, 
but their wildness is repressed by something of 
&r too delicate a nature to permit her to ven- 
ture on such a procedure as this. Besides, she 
IB Bothing to Mr. Danby, much as he is to her. 
No, whatever she might have been an hour 
ago, she will never be anything to him hence- 
forth. That question is settled for ever. What 
» bitter thought that is ! and how augmented 
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k hs iHtUTDess br the leflectkm that it is she 
hergeK who has tfavs saddenly and sa^y set- 
tled it. Oh. how she wishes that she were not 
Catherine Waring ! that she were but Miss 
DawsCML, who is Teceiving the attentions of Mrt 
Danby with sach serene and smiling politeness^ 
And Mr. Danby likes serenity ! Then how he 
must </iilike Catherine Waring ! In this way 
does the nnhappy girl feed npon misery, till, 
nnable any longer to suppress the torrent of 
emotion that threat^is to overwhelm her, she 
hastens to her own apartment. It is about 
the osnal hour for breaking np, and she finds 
her maid in her room, ready to assist her in 
undressing. 

^' I am not going to bed yet, Smithson, you 
may go.'* 

The maid departs, and Catherine is alone, 
except as she has with her for company, a host 
of cruel assailants in the goading self-accu- 
sations and reproaches which crowd upon her 
soul. In the midst of them, she is not sparing 
of many disdainfiil emotions respecting Mr* 
Danby. She recognizes the intense selfishness 
which forms so strong a feature in his cha- 
racter, in the careful fencing off of eyerything 
disagreeable, which prompted his making fiuch a 
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hasty retreat from her presence, as soon as he 
foand she was not in a humonr to render her 
company pleasant to him. — "The cold-hearted, 
Unfeeling man ! '^^ she says aloud ; '* I hate such 
icy people — I despise such selfishness. Yes, I 
diespise him ! ^' and then she bursts into tears. 
" But I shall soon rise superior to this,'^ she 
mentally assures herself; *'I mmt, I will! I 
cannot but dislike and renounce him.**^ 

Alas ! poor Catherine, the effort to take re- 
fuge in contempt, though natural enough in such 
a temperament as yours, is ftitile and foolish. 
You have called up in the depths of your heart 
a passion that is your master. You have 
yielded up your good sense to the delusions of 
your vivid imagination. You have rejoiced in 
the idol that fancy, *' the mistress of witch- 
crafts ^ has decorated in such glowing and at- 
tractive colours, and you must patiently pass 
through the chastisement which is due for sacri- 
ficing to these false fires. You are ftilfilling a 
Divine word of prophecy, addressed to those 
who err, and who suffer as you do. Listen to 
it, and take warning. 

" Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that com- 
pass yourselves about with sparks ; walk in the 
fight of your fire, and in the sparks that ye 
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have kindled. This gball ye hare of mj hind, 
ye Hhall lie down in aorrow/'* 

And yon mast lie down in sonoir mwbile ; 
l>nt let it not be the sorrow of the world that 
worketh death, bat the sorrow that works 
amongst all other things, for good, to them 
that love Ood. Yon cannot throw off the 
passion you have so fatally nonrished into fonn 
and substance ; you cannot discard it with dis* 
dain, and have done vrith it in a moment, as 
your impatient spirit pants to do. Yon most, 
submissively and calmly, endnre its gradual 
death ; a far, far slower process than its growth 
into life, believe me. You must listen to, and 
obey, that " still small voice," which ever 
speaks to redeem, and to guide with safety ; and 
having done this, though sad, and seemingly 
hopeless, look at that sacred record which fore- 
told the anguish which waits upon idolatry, and 
read, and lay to heart, the word of consolation 
it extends to patient mourners. 

^^ Who is among you that feareth Uie Lord, 
and obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walk* 
etii in darkness and hath no light! let hia 
trust in the name of the Lord, and stay himsBif 
upon his 6od."f 

* Isaiah 1. 11. f Isaiah L 10. 
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OHAPTEE VII. 

A FIBESIDB IN THE COUNTRY. 

» 

Quitting for a short time the firesides of the 
metropolis and its suburbs, let us join a party 
vho are spending a few days of the Christmas 
holidays in the north of England, in the vici- 
Bity of the lakes and mountains of Westmore- 
Jaad. 

- . To do the thing en rigU^ and, more particu- 
krly, to swell my book, I ought, having specified 
ihe hoaie of my drama, to be fluent on the sub* 
jeet of mountain scenery, and to dwell on the 
theme of blue mists, gauzy atmosphere, pellucid 
waters, and the rest of it. But, besides that a 
picture in prose is generally a stupid thing, and 
skipped over by nine readers out of ten, I con- 
jGmm myself incapable of representing inanimate 
pigecte with any life or precision. 

I prefer to study nature in the living subject, 
though it may sometimes involve details as dis« 
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agreeable as those of the dissecting-rooiii. One 
must probe deep to fiad them ; aad those wbo 
are of the way of thinking of our firiend Mr. 
Danby, will, I doubt, dissent from mj notkm 
of its being worth while to look for that, whidi, 
when discovered, will probably present no Yery 
flattering picture of hunumity. 

It is becauiB it presents no flatteriag, decep- 
fdye yiew of humanity, that I like to anatcMnise 
my own spirit, and the spirits of jmy fellow mor- 
tals. For think (do let me persuade you to 
spend five minutes in thinking) what a tremen- 
dous influence the habit of being deceiTed, sheds 
oyer human destiny i I call it tremendous, not 
from any sharp or sudden wound that it is cal- 
culated to inflict upon the peace of the indi- 
vidual, for thai would be a blessing compared 
with the smiling, insidious art wherewith this 
influence cajoles and hoodwinks its victims^ and 
leads them on through paths bestrewed with 
roses, to house them at last in the dcmgeon of 
disappointment. 

You will think from this exordium, that I am 
going to unfold some fireside scene of domestic 
treachery, in which a faithless husband and a 
duped wife, or vice versa, are to stand out.jMro- 
minent in the foreground. But I am going to do 
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DO such thing ; I am simply about to introduce 
you to the party now assembled at the house of 
Mr. Gramet, a north country gentleman, living 
in a noble mansion, and possessing large landed 
property. 

I can soon tell you what Mr. Garnet is ; for 
he is just a country squire, and nothing more. 
He shoots, he hunts, he conducts himself with 
propriety in all respects, makes an imposing 
appearance at the village church with his lady 
by his side in the family pew, and his train of 
domestics in the pew behind him ; is great at 
the county sessions, not as an authority in wis- 
dom, but in wealth ; and, on the whole, walks 
over the course of life with much respectability 
and satisfaction^. 

He has a great deal to do in riding about 
amongst his tenants, to inquire after their 
respective proceedings, and also to hear from 
them what game is living and thriving on 
his different manors; and, as he is an early 
riser, like most hunting and shooting ama- 
teurs, he is generally so much tired in the even- 
ing, as to ensconce himself upon a sofa in the 
inner drawingroom, that he may not excite at- 
tention by any nasal demonstration of being 
floimd asleep, and there to remain till some one 
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of tbe &mily aanoances to him that ev 
is going to bed. 

He is there now, very manifestly faal 
and appearing to about aa much advai 
he ever does. So there we will leave b 
beg leave to listen to what Mrs. Gari 
some two or three more persons ara 
abont so earnestly in the next room. 

" But what is Mrs. Garnet like S " yo 

She is not at all like ber hnaband i 
spect to going to sleep in company, unlc 
shoold happen to be a lack of all other c 
except his, and that of her only daoghte 
Bhe is prone to sink into a nap as wel 
husband ; and Miss Garnet, under such 
stances, voting papa and mamma to 
doll companions, is not far &om fallinj 
too. As a family party they are heai 
feeling this to be the case, they cootri 
commonly, to enliven themselves by the 
of visitors. 

Mrs. Garnet is particularly fond of 
and eminently formed to embellish it 
Garnet is fond of it also, and calculated 
it, but in a different sense from her 
Nature has made Mrs. Garnet a social, a 
PWBon, delighting in intellectual, or in 
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alted intercourse with her fellow-creatures ; for 
if people will but talk, and especially if they 
will talk about themselves, she is certain to be 
interested in what they say. The fact is, she 
has a sly way of extracting amusement in draw- 
ing out the ridiculous or eccentric traits which 
may happen to mark the characters of those 
who fall in her way ; and, seeming to sympa- 
thise with the most kind attention, in all their 
queemess, nobody for a moment suspects her 
to be the least in the world satirical. 

Miss Garnet is not of this turn of mind ; and 
perhaps you may think that it is as well she 
should not be ; and indeed, it must be con- 
fessed, that, slily to laugh at human kind, does 
not evince the possession of much that is amia- 
ble. Mrs. Garnet is, however, in many respects 
an amiable woman ; but she is a most devoted 
disciple of this world, and one who exhibits her 
discipleship in its most incongruous and disa- 
greeable mode, becauses she mixes together *' in 
most admired disorder,^^ the aims of earthly, and 
heavenly mindedness. She is too sensible a 
woman, and has suffered too much disappoint- 
ment on the side of her hopes of happiness, 
in the course of fifty years' sojourn in the world, 
not to feel the want of those consolations which 
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it is the {^oTiiice of re^ioa abme to impart ; 
bat, beTond the rigid obsKraiice of its external 
fermSr she does not aeem to make much way in 
porsmi^ it. 

The Italian proTerb sajs, "^ there is a skekton 
in ererr hoos^; "^ and^ as regards the happiness 
of Mrsw Garnet, the gfaaady inmate here, exists 
in the coldness and insoialHlitT to the genial 
inflnences of domestic lore, which characterises 
her daughter, and only child. Miss Garnet is 
the duplicate of her father, in whom no senti- 
ment, no passion, no principle, no anything that 
has the nature of mind in it, can be said to exists 
except the most intense pride. Little besides 
this, appertained to the interior nature of his 
daughter. She was cunning rather than clever ; 
but as pride when potent in dominion is a 
mighty thing, even though it be exercised on 
the side of error, she managed, through the 
strength it imparted, to seem to be a superior 
person, and though never beloved, yet by many 
people, admired. 

Mrs. Garnet herself was not deficient in pride ; 
but it was united in her case with so much 
kindliness of disposition, as rendered her gene- 
rally liked, even though (when her satirical pro- 
pensities were suspected) she was slightly feared« 
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She was benevolent, and by nature affectionate; 
though a habit of resisting her emotions, espe- 
cially those that were of a tender kind, occa- 
sionally imparted an appearance of sternness to 
her demeanour, which, but for the force of cir* 
cumstances, would have had no place in it. She 
was manifestly intended, by the diffusive gaiety 
and warmth of her feelings, to dwell with those 
who would have shared in, and returned the 
love she was capable both of feeling and of ex- 
citing ; but her lot had cast her upon those who 
chilled her best affections with their obdurate 
apathy, and converted her home into the place 
where she was more unhappy than anywhere 
else. Like begets like ; and thus the ever-pre- 
sent sense of indifference in her husband and her 
daughter, though covered by both with a veil of 
assumed kindness towards her, woke up in her 
mind a hard sentiment of civil disdain, which, 
though equally sought to be concealed on her 
part, was ever eating like a canker into her soul, 
and causing her the more agony because she 
would almost have preferred to die, than to 
have had it appear otherwise to the world than 
that they were about the happiest family people 
in it. Here then, they are, living in masquer- 
ade, and presenting externally, very agreeable 
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persons with whom to pass a week dniing the 
Christmas holidays. 

BpepeUing as the sketch may be whidbi I have 
given of Miss Garnet, and tmly as she was re- 
pelling in many traits of her character in point 
of fact, it is qnite otherwise in point of fiction ; 
qnite another thing indeed, as to the " outward 
form and semblance,^ which yon may remark in 
that decidedly handsome, and elegantly dressed 
girl, who is talking with such a pleased and 
agreeable expression of &ce, to a gentleman 
who is seated next her. 

^^ Can that individual be cold and repulsive 
at any time i ^^ yoa ask ; and then you say to 
yourself, ^^ If such be the case, she can merge 
it upon occasion, in the sweetest expression of 
kindly feeling, and the most gracefid attention 
to others, that I ever witnessed." 

She can do this, and she does ; and I will 
tell you why she does it just now so skilfidly. 
Mr. Thomley, the gentleman she is talking to, 
is an artist, and she is sitting to him for her 
picture. I do not mean that he paints portraits 
with pencil or brush. His instrument is the 
pen. In short, he is an author, and a popn* 
lar one, or he wonld not be a guest at Gramet 
Hall ; and few are the young ladies, or old 
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ladies either, if they are conscious of possessing 
any pretensions to notice of any kind, but angle 
as well as they can, for the observation of Mr. 
Thomley. Miss Garnet thinks (as what young 
lady does not ?) that she would look charming 
in a book. Quite curious is it to remark, the 
fervent thirst for being distinguished, which 
generally renders a portrait-painter, whether on 
canvas or in prose, a person of high acceptation 
in society. Everybody would be drawn out of 
obscurity, and present themselves in one way 
or another to the notice of their fellow-mortals, 
unconscious how little those mortals care about 
the presentation. 

There are, to be sure, occasional exceptions 
to this desire for publicity ; and one occurs at 
this moment, in the case of Mr. Duval, a 
haughty little man of wealth and family, but, 
as to mind, of nothingness, who is seated at a 
table in the vicinity of Miss Garnet and Mr. 
Thomley, with the third volume of Mr. Thorn* 
ley's last novel in his hand ; and who replies 
to the wish of a very young lady who is work- 
ing at the same table with him, that '^ she had 
something entertaining to read, for she is tired 
of her work,"—" You may have mine, Louisa ;*' 
at the same time yawning heavily, and tossing 
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the book to her with an air which most uii* 
mistakeably said, " I am heartily tired of it.'' 
He then walks away to see what some of the 
card-players are doing. 

There is a little fear mingled with the favour 
evinced by most of the party for Mr. Thornley, 
but in none of them does it exist so potently as 
in the mind of Mr. Duval, who inwardly writhes 
at the bare possibility of being put into a book 
by him, though what use was to be. made of 
him in a book, it would be difficult to say. 

Old Miss Selwyn, too, another of the guests 
at Garnet Hall, whose '* life of folly'' now finds 
its level in "an old age of cards/' secretly 
trembles a little, lest she should serve as a model 
for some antiquated spinster in Mr. Thomley's 
pages ; but she warily endeavours to ward off 
such treachery, by extending every sort of civi' 
lity in her power to the dreaded author ; thus, 
like the Indians, sacrificing to the evil spirit, in 
order that he may not do her any harm. 

Remarkable is it, that those persons whose 
insignificance would render them quite unavail- 
able as characters, are generally the first to 
take alarm on the ground of being shown up by 
a writer. 

Mr. Thornley has recognised at a glance his 
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third volume so uncourteously rejected by Mr. 
Duval, as well as the words that accompaoied 
its surrender ; but, as if unconscious of it, he 
continues his conversation with Miss Garnet. 
It seems to be on some subject in which there 
16 a little difference of opinion between them ; 
for, as Mrs. Garnet approaches, accompanied 
by her friend Miss Knox, a very amiable and 
shrewd old maid, who passes a great deal of 
time at the house, Mr, Thornley declares that 
he will appeal to Mrs. Garnet if he be not in 
the right. 

" What is it all about ? '^ asks Mrs. Garnet. 
" Before I can decide the right or wrong of the 
matter, I must hear what it is.^^ 

" Miss Garnet and I are engaged in the dis- 
cussion of a somewhat philosophical question," 
said Mr. Thornley. 

'* Then pray propound it to me," replied Mrs. 
Garnet, " for I delight, above all things, in phi- 
losophical inquiries." 

^' Oh, mamma ! **" exclaims Miss Garnet, in a 
tone which implied some astonishment at such 
an avowal. 

** Well, I must confess, Matilda,^' said Miss 
Knox, who, as the friend of Mrs. Garnet from 
■her school-rgirl years, used great freedom in ad- 
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dressing her, — " I think you would prefer a 
prose with old Nelly Brook the hen- wife, to the 
discussion of philosophy.'*^ 

" Bo that as it may,^' replies Mrs. Garnet, 
*^ I am in the humour for it now ; so proceed, 
if you please, Mr. Thomley, and open your 



case." 
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"The case is this," says Mr. Thomley; 
^^ Miss Garnet and I have been differing as to 
which is the most endurable evil, bodily or men- 
tal pain.'^ 

" As if there could be any comparison between 
them ! ^' said Miss Knox. 

" There can be none," observes Mrs. Garnet. 

" Your responses," said Mr. Thomley, laughs 
ing, " though no doubt, oracular, yet, if you will 
pardon the presumptuous remark, are like most 
oracles in leaving the matter pretty much where 
it was, and we have still no light thrown upon 
your particular view of it.*' 

^^ Bodily pain, of course, is the most unbear- 
able," said Miss Knox ; while Mrs. Garnet at 
the same moment declared that mental pain was 
by far the hardest to be endured. 

^^ The votes are equal then on both sides," 
said Miss Gamet ; ^^ for Mr. Thornley thinks 
with mamma, and I with Miss Knox." 
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" Does not Shakspeare say, that 'no philoso- 
pher could endure a fit of the tooth-ache' ! " 
said Miss Enox ; '' but I grant that it is a hum- 
bling thing to find ourselves so much under the 
power of mere sensation." 

Miss Garnet, who had had quite enough of it, 
since her exclusive share in Mr. Thornley's at- 
tentions had been broken in upon, soon vacated 
her seat, and Miss Knox only remained to con- 
test the point with him ; for she alone it was, 
who still stoutly maintained that no anguish 
is so totally overwhelming as that of bodily 
pain. 

" In the first place," said she, *' it is so im- 
perative, — it will be minded ; you cannot, when 
it is extreme, for a moment abstract your atten- 
tion from it. Now, you can get away from 
your thoughts, at least if you choose to make a 
vigorous effort to do so.'^ 

" I doubt it,'' said Mr. Thornley. 

" I don't doubt it at all," said Mrs. Grarnet, 
evidently speaking from some deep experience 
on the subject. " It is no. matter of doubt to 
me that you can not get away from your thoughts 
when you will ; and Miss Knox in her heart 
thinks so too. You must not mind what she 
says, Mr. Thornley. She is only taking the other 
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side of the question just to draw you out, that 
she may write to-morrow to her friend Miss 
Saville (who is languishing to make your ac- 
quaintance), and half kill her with envy at the 
account she will give of the long and delightfiil 
conversation which she had the evening before 
with Mr. Thornley;' 

There was so much good humour in the ba- 
dinage that passed between these two ladies, 
that it precluded any difficulty on the part of 
Mr. Thornley as to how to meet it ; and only 
doubting if he were deserving of so nmch 
honour as Mrs. Garnet prognosticated in his 
fiEtvour, he proceeded to request from Miss Knox 
her real sentiments on the subject. 

" For if you can abstract your attention from 
painful thoughts/^ said he, '^ I shall be greatly 
tempted to take the liberty of asking you to 
make me acquainted with the way in which you 
accomplish it." 

^^ Do you do as old Mr. Jackson used to do, 
Anne, when he was troubled in mind and could 
not sleep ! '^ said Mrs. Garnet. 

" What did old Mr. Jackson do, if I may 
presume to ask ? ^' said Mr. Thornley. 

Miss Knox twinkled her little merry eyes, 
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but looking grave and quiet as was her wont, 
when she was about to be facetious — 

" He did just this,*" said she ; " he sung him- 
self to sleep. I don''t mean that he sung out 
audibly; but he went over in his mind some 
particular poem, which he adapted to some par- 
ticular tune.'' 

" And he fixed upon a long poem,'' said Mrs. 
Garnet, '^ that he might have the better chance 
of falling asleep before he came to the end of it." 

" It was lucky he knew one," observed Mr. 
Thomley; " there are not many old gentlemen, 
I take it, who retain the remembrance of very 
long poems, unless they happen to have written 
them themselves." 

" He told me," said Mrs. Garnet, " that he 
used always to repeat Goldsmith's ^ Edwin and 
Angelina,' which he had learnt at school as a 
task; and he sung it to the only tune he knew, 
which was Lingo's song in the ' Agreeable Sur- 
prise,' — 

' Amo^ amas, I love a lass, 
As a cedar tall and slender/ ** 

" And being puzzled," said Miss Knox, " as 
to what he should do with the second line, 
where the metre of the poem differs from that 
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of the song, he added an at the end ;— so it 

went thus, — 

* Turn, gentlchennit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way — O, 
To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
With hospitable ray— O.' " 

" Oh, most barbarous, wicked taste ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Thornlej, laughing nevertheless; 
" could he find no other stanzas wherewith to 
lull himself to sleep, than those of that exqui- 
site poem ? '' 

" It was exquisite to him," said Mrs. Grarnet, 
" if it delivered him from painfiil thoughts, and 
sent him into forgetfulness.*" 

" Which it always did," said Miss Knox. 
" He told me that he seldom or never got 

beyond — 

' My father dwelt beside the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he — O,* 

before he felt himself dropping oflp." 

" Barbarous Goth ! "said Mr. Thomley ; '' he 
was not worthy of experiencing that sentimen- 
tality of woe which interrupts repose. I should 
have expected a man like that, to have slept out 
every kind of sorrow." 

" Oh, you don't know the variety of queer 
expedients people adopt, to fight off mental 
pain," said Miss Knox ; " but it is not every- 
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body that reveals their plans of this sort, as old 
Mr. Jackson did."*' 

" Dr. Johnson, I remember,'' observed Mr. 
Thornley, " on being expostulated with by some 
nervous friend, for the fidgetty way in which, 
as he sat in his chair, he kept moving his foot 
backwards and forwards, replied, ' Sir, a man 
must have some method of resisting the turbu- 
lence of his emotions.' " 

" But we are wandering a great way from 
our original subject,'' said Mrs. Garnet. " Since 
it has been propounded at all, I confess that I 
should like to hear what species of woe Mr. 
Thornley thinks the most unbearable." 

" A disappointment in love, of course," said 
Miss Knox, answering for him. 

Her age, and evident turn for arch and quiet 
raiUery, permitted a closer approach to the sub- 
ject of his profession as an author, than perhaps, 
under other circumstances, Mr. Thornley might 
altogether have approved of. 

" Has report made me a * stricken deer' then, 
in that respect ? " said he. 
. *- Your own report has represented you as 
well acquainted with the nature of that species 
of misfortune," she replied. " If 

' He best can paint them, who can feel them most,' 
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has not the painting of Mr. Thomley sliowii 
the world over and over again, what a clear ap- 
prehension he has of the sorrows that attend upon 
this kind of disappointment ! '^ 

** There are worse things to bear though, than 
a disappointment in love,^ said Mr. Thomle]^ 
** Bemorse — think what that is ! ^ 

^^ The most unbearable of all mental woe, 
unquestionably,'*'* said Miss Knox. 

^^ A deep and permanent repentance may 
greatly tend to assuage that kind of sorrow,"^ 
said Mrs. Garnet ; ^^ but what can alleviate the 
agony of feeling and knowing that where yon 
have garnered up your heart (I do not mean 
exclusively in relation to love-matters, but to 
the exercise of affection in any way), you can 
find no response of tenderness.''^ 

Miss Knox well knew from what depth of 
soul these words sprung forth ; but there was 
nothing in the composed manner of Mrs. Gar-* 
net to awaken a suspicion in the mind of Mr« 
Thomley that they emanated from any per- 
sonal feeling; and, perceiving the danger of be- 
traying too much of her interior state, Mrs. 
Garnet soon resumed the subject on more gene^ 
ral ground. 
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" Remorse,^ said she, " is undoubtedly one 
of the most awful forms in which mental trial 
can be experienced, more particularly when it 
is unaccompanied by devotional penitence.^^ 

" Oh, Matilda, do tell Mr. Thornley the story 
of your schoolmaster,'' said Miss Knox ; " as 
an artist it may be of use to him. You are 
always thankful for a lift in the way of business, 
are you not, Mr. Thornley ? " 

" Indubitably," he replied with a smile. 

** The case was one,'' said Mrs. Garnet, 
** that came under my immediate notice, for it 
related to the schoolmaster of this village, one 
James Henson by name. I must rather par- 
ticularly describe him to you, as it was his 
character that rendered his conduct so remark- 
able. 

" He was Irish by nation, and very Irish by 
nature. Possessing all the shrewdness, the wit, 
the warmth of feeling, and the hasty irascibility 
of his race, he was not deficient also in the 
pride which forms so prominent a feature in 
the characteristics of his countrymen. 

" He came to this place highly recommended^ 
and for two years conducted himself in every 
respect with great propriety, save and except 
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that he rather failed in the article of patience, 
aiul made more use of corporal puDishment 
amongst the boys than was quite desirable. 
However, he succeeded so well in getting them 
forward in their learning, that, for the most 
|>art, he gave general satisfaction ; and, with a 
few exceptions, chiefly on the part of ignorant 
and conceiteil people who disliked and envied 
his mental advantages, none of the parents of 
liis pupils made any objection to the adminis- 
tration of his discipline. 

** One of the exceptions alluded to, occurred 
in the case of a Mr. Pratt, a pretty substantial 
ikrmer in the village ; who, on the complaint of 
one of his l>oys of having been beaten (not, as it 
turned out, without his having richly deserved 
it) called u[>on Henson, and by violent and 
abusive language, calling him, amongst other 
unpleasant things, 'an Irish pauper, not fit to 
clean the shoes of a son of his,' he so roused 
*the fever in his Irish veins,'* that Henson 
would have executed summary vengeance upon 
him, but that Pratt, who was a great coward, 
seeing the uplifted stick that was about to de- 

• " I bestowed some pains 
Upon the fever in ray Irish veins." 

Crabbe's « Tales of the Hall," 
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scend upon bim, ran off as fast as he could, and 
thus for that time ended the fraj. 

*'*' These circumstances happened to occur at 
a time when there was a great deal of public 
excitement on account of different acts of in- 
cendiarism which took place in the countr}"^. 
Two of the farmers in this place had suffered 
from them, and others, who had as yet escaped, 
received anonymous letters signed * Swing,^ 
threatening their barns and stacks with destruc- 
tion. Not long after the altercation between 
Henson and Pratt, the latter had one of these 
epistles sent him, bearing the usual signature of 
* Swing/ The hand was disguised, but he was 
soon persuaded by his son, and two or three 
more who disliked Henson, to believe that it 
came from the schoolmaster; and certainly, from 
the peculiar form of some of the letters, par* 
ticularly of the letter S in the signature, it was 
not difficult to fancy a resemblance to Henson 's 
mode of writing. 

*'^ A circumstance had also occurred to give an 
air ofprobability to the surmise. It was this. The 
day before Pratt received the letter, he happened 
to be coming from the post-office at the next town, 
when he met Henson going to it with a letter 
in his hand, and on looking back he saw him 
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depcisit h in tlie kttcr4M>x. He had also ob- 
aerred tint on meetn^ him. Heoison hong down 
his hend. and seemed eonlbsed. 

^ The peison, who thooght the hand-writing 
wns his. and the boy whose testimony on the 
snbjed was ccmsideied of great importance from 
his sapposed fiimiHaiity with his master'^s mode 
of writing, atloigth declared that they so firmly 
bdieTed thansdres to be right in their conjee- 
tnre, that they would not scrapie to be put upon 
their oath in a court of justice. 

"^ The upshot of the whole was, that he was 
imprisoned <m the charge, and tried at the 
Assizes ; when the quarrel between him and 
Pratt, the testimony of the boy and others to 
his hand-writing, together with the circnm-* 
stance of his meeting Pratt near the post-office 
with a letter in his hand, which he was seen to 
drop into the box, and the confdsion that he 
betrayed upon that occasion, combined to give 
so terrible an aspect to the affair, that things 
would certainly have gone totally against him, 
but for the testimony to character which his 
friends in the village, believing in his innocence, 
and truly respecting his general merits, were 
unceasing in their endeavours to secure in his 
behalf.^ 
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" And let me tell you, Mr. Thornley/^ said 
Miss Knox, ^'that no one showed more ac- 
tivity in his cause than our friend here.'^ 

" I can well believe it,^' said Mr. Thornley, 
courteously inclining his head towards Mrs. 
Grarnet. 

" There was no other merit in my activity,'"* 
said Mrs Garnet, '^ than a desire to perform an 
act of justice ; for, fully believing him to be 
guiltless of the charge brought against him, I 
could find no rest in my spirit till I had done 
all that lay in my power to liberate him from 
it. 

^^ I had no difficulty in inducing the most 
influential people in the place to speak to his 
general good conduct, for they were nearly as 
well acquainted with him as I was, and our 
united testimony had great weight upon the 
occasion. But I think that which wholly 
turned the scale in his favour, from its touching 
simplicity, and genuine stamp of truth, was the 
testimony of his old schoolmaster, who was 
brought from near a hundred miles' distance to 
say what he knew about him. So childlike, 
yet so firm, was the manner in which the old 
man declared his conviction that ^ James Hen- 
son was never the man to do such a thing,' that 
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I think the jury must have been possessed of 
hearts of adamant, not to have been subdued by 
it. ' James Henson write an anonymous letter!^ 
said he, ' which is just what I call all the same 
as stabbing a man in the back, and then running 
away ! Why he could not do it ; his pride 
would not let him, — ^his pride would not have 
suffered him to show himself such a coward, I 
don'^t believe he could do so mean a thing if it 
were to save his life ! ' 

^' In short, he quite carried the day for his 
old pupil, and so strongly excited an interest 
for him amongst the people assembled in court, 
that when the verdict was brought in of ^ Not 
Guilty,' they gave a shoiit of satisfaction/'* 

^' You clapped your hands amongst the rest, 
I ''11 answer for it,''' said Miss Knox. 

" I believe I was ready to do so," said Mrs. 
Garnet, ''but greatly to my surprise, the moment 
the foreman of the jury had delivered the ver- 
dict, which, as I have already said, was received 
with so much satis&ction by the people in 
court that the judge was obliged to command 
silence to repress their expression of it, I re- 
marked that Henson himself looked less de- 
lighted than any one else ^ and when, amongst 
others, I went and congratulated him on ihe 
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issne of the trial, he received what I had to say 
in total silence. , 

" ' Why, Henson,' said I, ' you don't seem 
as if yon were half so much pleased with this 
good ending of the matter, as every one else 

IS? 

" As I said this, he fixed his eyes] upon me 
in a way I could not understand, except as it ex- 
pressed unutterable anguish ; and then, putting 
both his hands before his face, he burst into 
tears. As this occurred in open court, there 
was of course, still higher interest attached to 
his case, especially amongst the female part of 
the assembly, many of the young ladies weep- 
ing with him for sympathy. But there was 
something in it which I did not like, and which, 
knowing as I did the particular nature of the 
individual, was totally incomprehensible to 
me. 

"Now, stop in your narration," said Miss 
Ejiox. " This is the precise place in which you 
should ask Mr. Thornley what conclusions he 
would have drawn from this behaviour of Hen- 
son s. 

" Of course,^^ said Mr. Thornley, " I foresee 
how it will end. Henson will turn out the real 
culprit after all." 
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'' Ah,**^ said Miss Knox, ^' yon artists I There 
is no such thing as preventing joa from fore- 
seeing a catastrophe.^ 

'^ Well, but as it is &ct and not fictiim that 
I am setting before Mr. Thomley," said Mrs. 
Garnet, ^' the scenic effect of the thing is not of 
much consequence. To proceed therefore ; — 

'' Up to this time, Henson had been remark^ 
able for sober, regular habits of life; and, 
apart from his irritability of temper, and ocea^ 
sionally undue assumption of the airs and dig- 
nity of the pedagogue, he was really an amiable 
man, and possessed of a mind which greatly 
elevated him above his condition in life. Many 
an bourns chat have I had with him, when I 
called after school-hours, to inquire after the 
progress of some of the pupils whom I had 
placed under his care ; and really I scarcely ever 
left his company without having heard some 
remark from him, that, from its acuteness, was 
not worthy of being remembered. 

'' From the time of his trial all this was 
ended. He sunk by no shades of gradatipfi, 
but by rapid strides into the most dissipated 
and irregular habits, and became at length so 
unfit for his duties, not only by the adoption of 
the most fierce and cruel conduct in his cha»- 
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tisement of the childreD, but by his almost con- 
stantly appearing amongst them in a state of 
intoxication, that his expulsion from his em« 
ptoyment became inevitable. 

" It was not long before his health gave way, 
and an attack of delirium tremens brought him 
to the verge of the grave. Giving him money, 
was only giving him the means of augmenting 
his disorder ;, so we had him removed into the 
workhouse, where he partially, and for a short 
time» recovered from his terrible disorder. It 
was quite obvious, nevertheless, that his consti- 
tution was fast breaking up, and that he was 
sinking into a rapid decline. In this state, he 
one day addressed a few scarcely legible words 
to me, requesting 'the favour of a call from 
me.' 

'^ I had not been unmindful of him during his 
sickness ; but really, I found him so silent, not 
to say sullen, in his reception of my civilities, 
that I had not visited him for a long time when 
I received this note. 

" I need not say that I went to him imme- 
diately ; and most assuredly, had I not known 
that it was James Henscm I was to behold, I 
never could have recognised that individual in 
the haggard face, and emaciated form, th^t lay 

o 
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extended upon the pallei-bed by which I took 
a seat. 

^' The very sound of his voice was altered, 
and by its sepulchral tone, almost made me start 
when he first addressed me. I wished to avoid 
increasing the manifest a^tation under whi^ 
he laboured, and therefore endeavoured to keep 
him from entering on the subject on which he 
wished to speak to me, till he was a little re- 
covered from the embarrassment Which the fiist 
sight of me occasioned. But he was not to be 
restrained. 

«" Oh, Mrs. Garnet ! ' said he, * that letter :' 
— he stopped, and looking at me with tears in 
his eyes, — ' dare I tell you ? ' he said, — 
'canlV 

" ' You wish to ease your mind by confess- 
ing to me that you wrote itr said I. 

" ' I do wish it — I do ! ' he replied with 
eagerness. ' I did write it.^ 

'' ' You tell me nothing new — ^nothing that 
surprises me,^ said I. 

*' He testified some astonidmient^ and a little 
chagrin at this. 

^' ' Have I been suspected of it, then !^ said 
he. *I wonder at that, after the complete 
triumph which seemed to attend my acquittal/ 
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*^ ^ It wae not a complete trinmph, James,^ said 
I. * You, yourself, by the emotion yon betrayed, 
pretented its being a complete trinmph, or a 
triumph at all, to those who could pierce beyond 
ihe surface of things. You were not the man, 
I felt assured, to testify the sort of feeling you 
did, on being pronounced " Not Guilty,^' if such 
had actually been the case. You would rather 
have smiled with scornful disdain, at the false 
accusation which had so unjustly made you the 
gazing-stock of the crowd around you. You 
would have stood more erect than usual, and on 
your countenance would have been legibly 
written a sentiment that would have said to 
ey^y beholder, ' See what a noble and glorious 
thing is innocence ! ' 

*• « Gh, Mrs. Garnet,'' he said, «* it 's myself 
in my best days that you are painting, and 
what I should have been, and what I should 
have done, but for that one — one fatal error !— 
and I don't mean the writing and sending of 
the letter, though that was bad enough, but I 
mean the base lie by which I denied the having 
done so/ 

*' I endeavoured to ad!minister what hope and 
eemfMi I could to him ; but for a long time 
in vain. Once having removed the barrier, he 
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seemed, after the manner of his nation, as if he 
could never amplify enough, or too often repe^ 
the account of his state of mind, especially on 
the day of trial. 

" ' What I had suffered before, was ba4 
enough,^ he said, ^but it was child^s play to 
what I suffered then. To be pronounced " Nor 
Guilty ! '"* — to be congratulated on my inno- 
cence of the charge ! That was the crowning 
stroke ! I would not wish my worst enemy so 
sharp a punishment as that acquittal was to me. 
All that was good within me seemed to groan 
with anguish as the verdict was pronounced ; 
and I speak the truth to you, Mrs. Garnet, and 
nothing but the truth, when I declare that it 
was with difficulty I restrained myself from 
calling out to the foreman of the jury — " It 's 
false, I am guilty ! '^ — and oh ! how often have 
I wished since, that I had done so ! What 
pangs of remorse should I have been spared— 
and what a plunge into sin and misery ! ^ 

'* ' But why did you not endeavour to do the 
good that it yet remained in your power to 
do ? ' said I. ' Why did you not resume your 
school, and retrieve your misconduct by re- 
doubled diligence in performing your duties in 
it!' 
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" • I could not/ he replied. ' I wished to do 
so, hut I found it impossihle. I saw, as clear 
as I see you now, that nothing could go right 
with me till I had eased my conscience hy con- 
fession ; and once having lost that glorious op- 
portunity which I had of doing so on the day 
of my trial, I never could find courage, or indeed 
inclination for it afterwards.' 

" * And yet you felt sure that nothing could 
go right with you until you had done so?' said 
I. ' Why you must have heen just contented 
then, with your eyes open, to let things go 
wrong. I should have thought your good sense, 
James, would have interfered in your hehalf 
here, if higher principles did not.' 

" ' I will tell. you, Mrs. Garnet, how it was 
with me,' said he. ^ I was just like a man who 
has done a sum wrong, and who is quite sure 
that the fault is his, and can only be rectified 
by his patiently finding out where he has made 
the error ; only there was this difference in my 
case ; I knew what figure was wrong, and 
which was the one I ought to substitute ; — ^but 
I would not do it, and so the sum could never 
oome right. For, where was the use of my 
putting in this and the other false figure of 
diligence in my school, and such like matters, 
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when I knew I was n't trae, — I was nH an 
upright man. So I drowned reflection, or, at 
least, I attempted to drown it, in dissipatioii. 
But in vain ! nobody can cheat conscience ; — 
nobod J can drive away remorse when once it 
has found a place in the soul. This, I am 
persuaded, is what is meant by ^the worm 
that dieth not, and the fire that never can 
be quenched/ Bemorse ! remorse ! — ^the only 
entirely unbearable evil that man can evex 
sufier; '' 

'^ It seems strange,'^ said Mr. Thomley,*'that 
a man possessed of so fine a moral sense, should 
have been betrayed into such an act as that 
of which he had been guilty ; only, to be sure, 
nobody knows what they might do, under ex- 
treme provocation;^ 

*'*' Especially, when the infirm part of the 
character of the tempted person, is ezcessive 
irritability, and impetuous haste to act,^*" said 
Mrs. Garnet. 

'^ To say nothing about the confusion of mo- 
tives which bewilders an Irish head,^ said Miss 
Knox ; " particularly when under excitement. 
How often do they kill the wrong person when 
in a passion i ^^ 

^* A doubt might arise,'' said Mr. Thomleyi 
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kaghisgy ^' whether in a passion or out of it, 
either they or anybody else wonld be considered 
as haying killed ilie right one. But,^ turning 
to Mm. Gtimet, ^^ what was the close of your 
poor Bchoolmaster^s history ! *'' 

^ He became more calm after he had made 
this confession to me, which, at his earnest re- 
quest, I communicated to Mr. Pratt, who be- 
haved better on the occasion than I expected 
he would have done; and not only expressed 
himself ready to forget and forgive what had 
passed, but agreed to my suggestion that he 
dbould see Henson, and tell him so ; — a conces- 
sion on his part, that was of great service in 
reviving and comforting the poor penitent. 
Several visits that were paid him by our ex- 
cellent rector, had also a beneficial effect upon 
his mind. When therefore, I tell you that (not 
long after my visit to him) he died full of peace 
and hope, I do not make use of a mere phrase, 
but express, as I believe, the exact state of his 
mind at the closing stage of his life.^^ 

The entrance of the servants with refresh- 
ments, and the simultaneous breaking up of a 
card-table in their immediate vicinity, here 
closed the confab^ as Miss Knox called it, in 
which they had been engaged. But, before they 
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disperse amongst the rest of the partj, while 
Mr. Thoroley thanks Mrs, Garnet for the nar- 
rative, Miss Knox reminds him to *' make use 
of it in the way of business ; especially not for- 
getting to appropriate a little nook in the story 
to her^ as being the means of his haying been 
possessed of it/' 



I 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

CROTOHETS AND QUAVERS BY THE FIRESIDE. 

The crotchets I will produce presently ; the 

[uavers are ready for you now, if you are dis- 

>osed to accompany me into a pretty drawing- 

oom, where two children, a boy and girl of 

kbout seven and eight years old, are singing 

nth all their might, and not singing amiss 

dther, to the ancient tune of "The White 

jockade,^^ a certain juvenile song beginning 

vith-^ 

" The kitten frolics all the day, 
The lambs from morn to evening play, 
But we have more to do than they, 
And must not throw our time away. 
For the lambs no lessons have to say, 
And little puss at home may stay, 
But we to school must haste away. 
And after duty comes our play."* 

They are not, as yet, sufficient adepts in the 

♦ See p. 21, in the " Child's own Singing Book," edited 
y Maria and W* H. Gallcott* 
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art to sing in parts, but it is, nevertheless, accom- 
plished by the addition of a second treble from 
a charming lady, who is evidently their dear 
mamma, — and a fine, sonorous bass, bearing 
them up in grand style, from a pleasant-looking, 
elderly gentleman, who is not, as you are about 
to conclude, their dear papa, but papa and 
mammals particular and much- valued bachelor 
friend, Mr. Egerton, come to be their guest 
(as he often is) for a few days. 

A very merry, innocent, pleasure-enjoying, 
and pleasure-diffiising little group they form ; 
and one would not be sorry, neither would some 
of the party themselves be sorry^ if for a little 
while longer the door should not open, because 
when it does, James the footman will bring the 
tea, and when the tea comes the children go. 

But the door does open, and James does 
bring the tea, and, quickly following upon the 
steps of James and the tea-tray, there enters 
also, a tall, thin, sallow-complezioned gentle* 
man, with rather a peevish expression of coun- 
tenance. He is a good man nevertheless, 
though he is tall and sallow, and looks a little 
cross ; and mamma, and Mr. Egerton, and little 
Julia, and Ernest, and all his servants, have 
respectively, a great value for Mr. Ashley, thoilgfa 
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it most be confessed that he has a few crotchets 
in his head, which do not always make such 
pleasant music as the quavers. 

"Dear children,'' he says, in a plaintive, 
qnendons.tone of voice, "it is just upon nine 
o'clock ; you ought to have been in bed before ;" 
adding as he turned to the servant who was 
still in the room, " desire nurse to come for 
Master and Miss Ashley/' 

** Oh, papa ! " says the boy ; and " Oh, 
mamma I " says the girl. 

" Do, papa, let me stay a little longer," says 
Hmest ; " I am the eldest, you know." 

"And let Julia go away by herself?" says 
Mr. Ashley. 

" She would not mind it, — would you, Julia ? 
—would you now, dear?" and he puts his 
hand very lovingly on his little sister's shoul- 
der. 

But Julia withholds the desired assurance 
that she should not mind it ; for, even in her 
small way of judging of the case, she thinks she 
should mind it very much. 

" Suppose papa gives leave for one to stay 
to night, and one to-morrow night ?" said Mr. 
Egerton, desirous of compromising the difficulty 
of the question. 
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** Ab, that will be nice ! You will, dear 
papa, won't you ? '" 

Papa is silent, and Ernest pursues the matter 
with Julia. 

'' And you shall go to-night, dear, and me 
to-morrow,'"' 

'' Certainly not so,'' says papa. " I do not 
say that either shall stay to-night, — ^but if 
either should, it must be Ernest that goes." 

" Oh, dear papa, — and I am the eldest ! '' 
— and the poor boy seemed just on the point 
of bursting into tears. 

" I should choose you to go for two reasons,'^ 
says Mr. Ashley. "One, that you may be 
able to judge, by what you would feel yourself, 
whether Julia would not mind being the one 
sent to bed ; — and next, because I think you 
should be made to smart a little, Ernest, for 
your selfishness. Don't you think it was selfish 
to wish Julia to go, and yourself to stay ! " 

Ernest hangs down his head, but says no- 
thing. 

Mr. Ashley draws the boy towards him and 
says — 

" You would not like to go to-night, and 
leave Julia here, should you ! " 

" No." 
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*' You would be very unhappy after you got 
upstairs, with thinking of the cheerful, lighted- 
up drawing-room, and little Julia sitting there, 
and perhaps singing there, and you moping by 
yourself? " 

" Oh, I should be very unhappy ! *' 

And at the bare picture of unutterable woe 
which his father was drawing, Ernest almost 
shuddered. 

'*And why should not Julia feel just the 
same as you would i Do you think that she 
would not be remembering the cheerful, lighted^ 
up drawing-room, and fancying she saw Ernest 
sitting there, and perhaps singing there, — ^and 
be just as unhappy as you would be, at feeling 
herself moping alone I '^ 

"Yes/' 

"And should you like to make her un- 
happy ? " 

" No, papa."" 

** And do you think you could have any 
pleasure here, if you thought she was unhappy 
there ? " 

" Oh no, papa ! I hoped she could not be 
unhappy."' 

'' But why should n't she feel as well as 
your' 
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^' I should be y^ry nnhappy,^^ said the Utile 
Jnlia, ^'if I was sent to bed and Eneafc 
stayed.'*' 

^^ But I won'^t stay, dear,^ said the goojt* 
hearted little boy. 

" No, no — neither of yon will stay,** says 
Mr. Ashley. ^' Yon are both better in bed; 
and here comes nurse to take yon.'^ 

So, yielding to the inexorable force of dr- 
cnmstances, little master and miss, like older 
masters and misses, make a yirtne of necessity, 
and retire contentedly enough. 

'^ There 's a terrible draft in this room to- 
night,'" said Mr. Ashley. <^ James has not 
drawn those curtains close,'' and he applies him* 
self to the bell, which being answered, and the 
windows carefully inspected, and pronounced as 
air-tight as possible, he is persuaded by Mrs. 
Ashley to try and believe himself safe firom 
taking cold; and, gradually becoming warm 
and comfortable, he also becomes chatty and 
agreeable, though, as was usual with him, dis* 
posed to be slightly controversial in his dis- 
course. 

But you wish to know a little of his where*- 
abouts, before you are inclined to attend to his 
conversation. The '* uoho says it !'^ is naturally 
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^ough considered of more importance than what 
is said. 

Mr. Ashley can scarcely be called a country- 
gontleman, because his place of abode is neither 
in country nor town, but in one of those lovely 
localities in the neighbourhood of Bichmond, 
which are too trim and aristocratic in their ap- 
pearance, with their beautifully-dressed shrub- 
beries, and lawns, and gardens, and tall genteel- 
looking trees, to permit of their being properly 
called rural. But though he can scarcely be 
said to live in a village, it is in a place where 
there are many poor people, of whom Mr. Ashley 
takes a great charge in respect to many praise- 
worthy aTd unceas^g effortrwhich he males for 
the amelioration of their condition, as it re^ 
gards both mind and body. He is a man of 
f<Hrtiine, and though so far connected with com- 
merce as to be a sleeping partner in a large 
mercantile house, in the City, he occupies the 
position of a gentleman, less on account of his 
wealthy appointments, than of his education, 
which has been a liberal one. 

He has, as I have said before, a few crotchets 
in his head, and a few traits of querulousness in 
his nature ; some of which are so clearly the off- 
spring of an infirm state of health, that they are 
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easily to be pardoned. The most dia g i c w M e 
shade in his character, is a strength of peitmar 
city which chains him to his own o^nioiis and 
his own will, in a way that totally pre<dad» 
his adopting any large, or generous views of 
things and people. He is, most emphaticillj, 
a man of one-sided apprehensions. It does not 
signify how much more noUe, or beaatifbl, or 
better in any respect, another contemplatioa 
than that which he has taken of a sabject may 
be ; — ^he has taken the ground from which it 
seems good to him to survey the matter, and 
there he stands upon it, much as St. PauTs 
stands upon the top of Ludgate Hill, in so fiir 
as any efforts to remove him from it could be 
rendered successful. 

No two people in the world can bear less 
resemblance to each other in this respect, than 
he and his wife ; yet, on the whole, they are 
greatly attached to one another, and mutually 
happy. Mrs. Ashley is a highly talented, well- 
informed, sprightly, lovely, and, in every sense 
of the word^ delightful person ; but she is 
thoughtless as to most of those small affairs of 
daily life, which, partly from temperament, and 
partly from the circmnstance of having little else 
to do but to mind them, occupy so much of her 
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hosband^s attention. Thus, whilst Mr. Ashley 
is a man who does everything by map and 
model, so to speak, and whose laborious atten- 
tion to trifles, converts ^^ mole-hills into moun- 
tains," from morning to night,— she scarcely 
knows that such things exist. Mr. Ashley 
has the day, and the hour, and the minute ap- 
pointed for everything. If he tells you that he 
^hall be with you to-morrow morning at ten 
o^clock, you may depend upon it that before 
the clock has done striking that hour, his knock 
will be heard at your door. Mrs. Ashley, on 
the contrary, scarcely knows there is such a 
thing as time, or time-pieces, in the world, when 
she is engaged in what interests her; and would 
be very likely sometimes, not to come home till 
two hours after dinner-time, if James, the old 
footman who has lived with them ever since 
their marriage, did not, on such occasions, reply 
to her desiring him to tell the coachman to drive 
her to some place six or seven miles distant, 
(when probably she has already been out two 
or three hours), '^ I am afraid there will not be 
time, ma^am ; — it will be more than we can 
manage to get home by dinner-time, now." 

And then Mrs. Ashley, recollecting that there 
are such things to be considered as both dinner 

p 
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and time, says — ** Very true, James ; tell Philip 
to drive home as fiist as he can :^ which Philip 
does ; bat not in time to secure her from tht 
lamentations of Mr. Ashley, who, watch in hand, 
meets her at the door, and in his most plaintit^ 
note of qnemlousexpostolation, as befits, indeed, 
so aggrieved a gentleman, observes that she is 
three quarters of an hour behind dinner-time. 

*' I am to blame, my dear,^ she says, as soob 
as she has followed him into the dining-room; 
^^bnt donH be vexed ;^ and then she caresses 
him so kindly, that Mr. Ashley, who loves her 
better than anything else in the world, and who 
is, at heart, a man susceptiUe of warm feelings, 
though slow and guarded in the expression of 
them, returns her kind endearments, and gdHj 
wishes she would be a ^ KtUe more regardfol of 
these small things.'* 

She wishes with all her heart she could be so; 
but her mind is essentially averse to the coo- 
sideration of small things. She cannot, fi>r the 
life of her, be occupied with any solicitude about 
what an old divine so aptly calls the ^* jMnching 
particularities ^ of this world. She generalixes 
all her contemplations of things and people, ttid 
deduces the most g&aemQS and jost ideas of 
both, simply through the powm^i^ thai dear and 
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rapid insight which, in some minds, has all the 
soreness and promptitude of instinct ; and truly 
might be said of her, what somebody (but I for-» 
get who) has said of the moral judgments of 
women in general,-—^' She is sure to be in the 
right, though it is after the fashion of jumping 
&oia the top of the stairs to the bottom ; — ^you 
wonder how she got there, — but there she un- 
doubtedly is.^ 

It only remains that I say a few words respect- 
ing Mr. Egerton, and you will know as much of 
the three persons now sitting by the drawing- 
room fire, as I have the power to tell you. 

As to position in life, he nominally follows 
the law as a barrister, and occupies chambers 
i& one of the inns-of-court. But his profession 
is little more than a name, and was merely 
adopted as that which seemed preferable to 
any other, when, on leaving the University, it 
appeared advisable to select one. Not only did 
he fix on this, because it redeemed him from 
the appearance of being altogether an idle man, 
but it also afforded him an excuse for living in 
London, where alone could be found the facili- 
ties for study and observation which assimilated 
with his peculiar turn of mind« 

He was in the best and most exalted sense 
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of tbe term, m citiieQ of the world — a larger 
iMiurted, loviiq^ mao, wbo fbund something to 
interest him, and something to sympathize with^ 
in ahno6t ewtrj body and every thing he looked 
npxm; thoogh the sjuiit of the world in it^ 
essence of follies and fiishions, he most devontllf 
eschewed, and stood aloof from. He was now 
no longn* yoong; bat still preserved that fresh- 
ness of thought and feeling which seems to 
bestow npxm its happy possessors the power of 
defying the influence of time, and to caose 
them, in the spiritoal part of their nature, ^' to 
flourish in inmiortal youth.^ 

He had a large acquaintance, though he 
visited but at few houses; for, as I havB 
already said, he withdrew from every exhibition 
of society in its worldly &shion of unmeaningn 
ness. He delighted in domestic and social 
intercourse, when he could obtain it under eif» 
cumstances like the present. But, as we may 
possibly meet with him in another chapter, I 
will not now detain you by saying any more in 
description of him, but leave him to indicate 
himself, in the argument which is now proceed* 
ing on the subject of the dismissal of the 
children, and which I must tell you haa givei 
some pain to Mrs. Ashley, who, though one.<^ 
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the sweetest tempered of women, has been 
rendered by it a little cross in her manner 
towards her husband. 

The fact is, that these, her only children, are 
sd entirely ** the immediate jewels of her soul,'^ 
that, were it not for the perpetual check which 
Mr. Ashley'^s rigid legislation puts upon the 
domestic doings in his family, she would be 
greatly in danger of spoiling them by indul- 
gence. She cannot bear to have them vexed ; 
and has more than once wiped away a silent 
tear, shed for their disappointment this evening. 
. '* It did seem so hard," she thought, " when 
they were singing away so nicely, and enjoying 
themselves so innocently, to have this hard 
Mmervance of rules thrown at them to break to 
pieces all their little joys in a moment.^^ 

Bhe signified somewhat of her feelings on the 
snlgect soon after their departure ; which Mr. 
Ashley had met with his usual remark of, 
** Where is the use of making rules if you do 
not keep to them ? The rule is, as you know, 
that the children should always be in bed by 
nine o'clock."' 

As this is a way of settling the case which 
she always dislikes, and just now is very near 
detesting, she makes no reply to it, but merges 
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her discomforts in giving herself to a nearly 
silent fulfilment of the tea-table duties. 

By the time these are ended, her countenance 
has regained its usual serene and lovely expres- 
sion ; and she settles to her work just as quietly 
as if nothing had occurred to disturb her tran- 
quillity. Mr. Ashley has not been inobserysoit 
of what seemed to be passing in her mind ; and 
loves her a great deal too much to let it slide 
away without doing his best to convince her that 
she had no real cause to be displeased with him. 

" You have been angry with me to-night, 
Margaret,^^ he says^ as he draws his chair, 
nearer to her, and kindly takes her hand. 

She smiles; '^it is amongst the things thai 
have heen^^'' she says. " My anger exists no 
longer. But, really, my dear, putting the case 
of the children quite out of the question, I do 
think that the habit you have of adhering so 
unswervingly to rules, is not a good one. Do 
you think it is, Mr. Egerton T 

" As a general plan,"^ replies Mr. Egerton, "I 
like the idea of steering my course of conduct by 
a chart ; but I would do so chiefl v in reference to 
moral questions, because in respect. to them tbe 
answer ought to be always as prompt and inflex- 
ible as the results of the multiplication table. 
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it right to do so and so ! shotld immediately 
have its response, yes or no. But in matters 
indifferent, and that have no reference whatever 
to truth and righteousness, it is not wise, not 
feting in unisoi;! with the mutable nature of 
things, to put ourselves into fetters by allowing 
of no deviation from our prescribed track.*" 

•^ I have often thought," said he, after a 
minute or so, during which time Mf. Ashley 
had been reasoning in the usual circle of ^^ what 
18 the use of rules^**' and so on — " I have often 
thought that there is a prodigious compreheu- 
siveness in that scriptural axiom, ^ where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.' Saint 
Augustine has also said, ' love, and do what 
you will.' '' 

"Ah,"* says Mrs. Ashley, "how profound 
Are both remarks ! Let the heart but be right, 
and pothing can go wrong. ' Love, and do what 
you will.' Thank you, Mr. Egerton, for making 
me acquainted with so grecious a precept." 

Mr. Ashley, who is a truly religious man, 
perceives great force and beauty in both the quo- 
tatioxui, made by Mr. Egerton ; but thinks they 
want to be fqlly understood in all their bearings, 
to exempt them from the hazard of being 
abused, instead of used« 
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"Liberty," he sajrs, "is a fine soanding 
thing; but I am afraid there are bnt few 
people who know what to do with it when they 
have got it. ^ Oh liberty ! ^ said Madame Boland, 
as she was going to execution, ^what crimes 
have 1>een committed under thy name ! ' '^ 

" But, if I understand Mrs. Ashley rightly," 
said Mr. Egerton, " she is not so much alluding 
to the liberty of doing j as of feeling. She 
means to say that we should feel our minds so 
free and unshackled, as not to care if we do 
occasionally, deviate from our usual mode of 
acting in things that have no relation to moral 
principle.'*' 

" The principle of adhering to a rule which 
you have established, I consider as having re- 
lation to morality," said Mr. Ashley ; " for if 
you slight the doing so, you manifest, to say 
the least of it, an indifference to the principle 
of keeping your word with yourself.*^ 

" You are looking at it as a question of 
morals,^' said Mr. Egerton.'' 

'* And never will look at it as anything 
else, once having begun to do so,'' thought 
Mrs. Ashley, with an audible sigh. 

" Now, it is in relation to the small afiain of 
life, as, for instance, to the case that ocourred 
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to-night, whether the ohildren should, or should 
not, break their rule, by sitting up beyond nine 
o^clock, that Mrs. Ashley and I are contem- 
plating it.'** 

'^ And thus contemplating it,^^ said Mrs. 
Ashley, '* I cannot but think, that, to bind 
ourselyes to resolutions which no earthly consi* 
derations shall induce us to break, is to place 
ourselyes in circumstances in which we must 
often be liable to suffer needless pain ourselves, 
and also to be the means of inflicting it upon 
others, as has happened to-night to the poor 
children.*** 

" With respect to the poor children,'' said 
Mr. Ashley, ^^ at least, with respect to one of 
them, I have regretted ever since they went, 
that I did not render the pain a little sharper, 
and that I did not send Ernest to bed by him- 
self, as a proper punishment for his selfishness 
towards Julia.'' 

" It certainly was very naughty of him," 
said Mrs. Ashley, smiling, however, as she 
spoke. ^' But, oh dear me, how terribly natural 
too!" 

" Nature may be conquered, I think," said 
Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Egerton shakes his head, and Mrs. 
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Asfalej makes an arch quotation from a bur- 
lesque song: 

" Nature must give way to art." 

*^ But it neyer, never will, my dear, yon may 
depend upon it,"" she continues, addressing her 
husband. 

*'You are a croaking bird, Margaret,*" he 
says, with an unwonted gleam of animation, 
which he seems to have for the moment im- 
bibed from the intelligence which radiated from 
her cheerful countenance. 

^^ Were I to listen to the doubts which this 
wife of mine throws across my path,^^ said he, 
turning to Mr. Egerton, ^^ I should rest upon 
my oars, and do nothing in the village for the 
moral amelioration of the people in it.^ 

" Mrs. Ashley does too much good herself," 
replies Mr. Egerton, " to permit me to receive 
that statement without much qualification.^^ 

^^ The fact is,"^ said she, '^ I do not indulge 
in any hope of success in those wholesale mea- 
sures of reform, and those root-and-branch con- 
versions from wrong to right, which my good 
husband entertains such sanguine expectations 
of producing. I am naturally a very hopeful 
person, but then I like to found my hope of 
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things npon reason. And really, to any one 
so conversant as I am, from continually going 
amongst them, with the inveterate habits of 
slovenliness and sloth which commonly charac- 
terise the poor, and the more strongly charac- 
terise them just in proportion as they are poor, — 
any sanguine expectation of their ever becoming 
cleanly and orderly, appears to me to be a 
matter as little founded upon reason, as to ex- 
pect them to become classical scholars.^ 

^* Now, just stop and consider a moment, 
Margaret," said Mr. Ashley, " and then you 
will see, that if these views of yours are right 
views, there is an end of all public endeavours 
to benefit the lower orders. All efforts for 
sanitary reform may as well be abandoned at 
once; for, according to your notions of the 
subject, the poor, in their habits of dirt and 
disorder, never are to be reformed.^^ 

" Neither do I think they are,**** said she; 
" and for this reason : — the question of their 
reformation goes much deeper than the just 
doing, or not doing, this or that. Their ha- 
bitual state of mind it is, that forms their 
babitual state of action. Speaking of the very 
lowest orders, who are the worst as to their 
ImbitSi when they are not under the influence of 
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intoxication, they are under the influence of its 
effects; and are greatly too much occupied 
with the languor and laziness it has left upon 
them, to care whether they are clean or dirty. 
Most certainly, they would prefer being steeped 
in mire, to what would seem to them, the profit- 
less trouble of putting things to rights.^ 

" Unquestionably," says Mr. Egerton," in all 
cases of personal reformation, so much of the 
whole gist of the matter, and that which forms 
the life and soul of it, must remain in the hands 
of the individual, and must so clearly prosper 
or fail, just as he chooses to use his power over 
it, that it is not to be wondered at if those who 
know as much of the habits of the lower orders 
as Mrs. Ashley does, should entertain strong 
doubts whether it be possible to render th^n 
any other, or any better, than what they 
are.**' 

^'In short, things all hang together,^^ said 
Mrs. Ashley ; ^^a chain of likeness and relation 
to each other pervades them all. And I think 
it would be a perfect anomaly to find a person 
who was habitually of dissipated habits, at the 
same time orderly and cleanly, and fimd ci 
being so." 

'< I hope, my dear love,*^ said Mr. Ashley^ 
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'^that you are not giving yourself an indirect 
box on the ear in that remark ; for, if the 
converse of your proposition should be true, 
and persons who are not orderly in their habits 
must necessarily be dissipated^^ — he stopped, 
and looked at her with a quiet smile, whilst 
Mr. Egerton opened his eyes rather wider than 
was usual with him, in some surprise to know 
what Mr. Ashley was meaning to insinuate. 

" / know,^' said Mrs. Ashley, returning her 
husband^s smile, *^ yes, yes, I am quite aware of 
what you are meaning to say : the fact is, Mr. 
Egerton,*^ she continued, addressing their guest, 
^^ that, although I am upon the whole, perhaps, 
what may be called a tolerably good sort of per- 
son, I am rather apt to be careless upon the 
subject of order. I could not go to a drawer, 
or a box, or a cupboard, and, as Mr. Ashley 
could, put my hand in the dark upon the thing 
I wanted to find. I plead guilty to not know- 
ing exactly, as he does, where every article that 
belongs to me is to be found.^^ 

" I donH know how you should, my dear,** 
says Mr. Ashley, " for, in point of fact, you 
don^t know where you yourself are to be found 
in relation to time and place. In the first 
place, you generally come home from your 
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walks or drives when dinner is just ready to be 
served. Then it is, ' Oh, dear me, is it possi- 
ble it can be so late ! ^ Down goes the parasol 
on this chair, one glove on another, and away 
you run upstairs to change your dress. Pre^ 
sently comes Miss Wilson your maid, in a fit 
of despair, to see if a sleeve, or a cuff, that 
has been dropt somewhere^ may haply be found 
on the dining-room floor. In about half-an- 

hour '' 

" Gome, come,^^ and though laughing, she 
looks a little vexed, *' there 's enough of it.** 

" I only meant to show,^' said Mr. Ashley, 
*' that habits of dtsovAer do not necessarily in- 
dicate habits of dissipation/' 

Again Mr. Ashley had got under the influ- 
ence of his crotchety, one-sided way of viewing 
an argument ; and Mrs. Ashley, understanding 
his pertinacity in adhering to it, did not care to 
be at the pains to tell him so. But Mr. Eger- 
ton came to her aid, and reminded him that 
Mrs. Ashley had not said that people of disor- 
derly, were also necessarily, people of dissipated, 
habits; but that persons who were dissipated 
and irregular in their habits of life, were seldom 
or never, orderly, and cleanly, and fond of 
being so. 
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Mr. Ashley ^^ does not see much difference 
in the deductions to be drawn from the way in 
which Margaret laid down her proposition;**' 
and then he gets into a lengthy, prosy, and 
rather dreary dissertation respecting the rules 
of logic ; and endeavours to convince his hearers 
that, if so be that it be so, and so it most cer- 
tainly is ; — then so and so will inevitably be the 
result. 

" But, after all,'' says Mrs. Ashley, when 
Mr. Ashley came to a pause, " it might have so 
happened, that, had my childhood and youth 
been left as exposed to danger, and as utterly 
uncared for as the early years of the very 
poorest classes are, I, too, should have been as 
morally irregular and disorderly as they are. 
It is the want of taking the evil in time that 
renders the improvement of the pauper-classes 
so utterly hopeless — at least, in my mind." 

- " I don't like to be hopeless about any good 
that is desirable," said Mr. Egerton ; '^ but I 
confess that it appears to me as if there were a 
sort of necessity that evil should exist ; and 
exist, moreover, precisely in that mode in which 
we find it to prevail." 

" Would you make no effort, then, for its 
amelioration ? " says Mr. Ashley. *' Would 
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you not endeavour to render the habits of the 
poor more orderly and decent ? "^ 

** I should rejoice to see this done," replied 
Mr. Egerton ; *' and, in so far as the strong 
arm of the law can interpose to accomplish it, 
I would give it every assistance in my power, 
and cry, God speed to it. And I quite believe 
that in this way — but in this way alone — ^there 
will in time, be great improvement in these 
respects."^ 

** When you say—* in this way alone,^ *' said 
Mr, Ashley, ** do you take no account of the 
immense influence which the education of the 
masses may reasonably be expected to exert 
over their domestic habits i ^' 

Mr. Egerton smiled, — " Were I to say all I 
think on these points," he replied, **you would 
call me — as you just now did Mrs. Ashley — a 
croaking bird.*^ 

^^The notes of croaking birds, though far 
from being the most agreeable,'" said Mrs. 
Asliley, '* will be found the truest, I suspect, 
when they prophesy the existence of dirt and 
disorder as invariably to be discovered in con- 
junction with depravity of mind amongst the 
lower orders. They belong to one another by 
a necessary unioii.**' 
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" Now, wait a minute, Margaret,'^ said Mr. 
Ashley, interrupting her. " Excuse my saying 
so, but you are going to talk nonsense. After 
the manner of your sex when they argue, you 
are going to prove a great deal more than you 
want to prove. If, as you say, dirt and dis- 
order belong to depravity of mind by a neces- 
sary union, how comes it that those members of 
the nobility and aristocracy, who are unfortu- 
nately too well known to be depraved in their 
moral habits, are not equally remarkable for 
dirt and disorder ? '' 

Both Mr. Egerton and Mrs. Ashley exclaim 
at once, at this way of putting down her argu- 
ment. 

" Why are they not dirty and disorderly in 
their habits ! '' she says ; " why, just because 
they have servants to wait upon them, and to 
take that trouble in keeping them and their 
habitations neat and clean, which the poor have 
not. Were these dissipated rich people poor, 
they would be like the poor in their personal 
habits.^' 

Again Mr. Ashley disputes, and again both 
of his companions are silent till he has done 
disputing ; then Mr. Egerton quietly remarks, 
that he suspects physical organization to have 
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more to do with the matter of moral good aod 
evil than we at present quite miderstand ; and, 
if so, it being of little use to pursue so pro- 
found and mysterious a subject under our pre- 
sent dim apprehensions concerning it, he will, 
with their permission, withdraw from it by 
wishing them good-night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

8INGLB BLESSBDNBSS BT THE FIBBSIDE. 

It has often been to me a subject of surprise 
and regret, that when Mrs. Ellis took it in 
hand to write treatises upon the Wives, Mo- 
thers, Daughters, and Women of England in 
general^ she should tacitly have put such a 
slight upon the spinsters of the land, as to dedi- 
cate no niche to their immortalization in the 
temple she was building for the honour of 
her sex. Possibly she might consider them as 
being included in the general title of ^^ The 
Women of England ^^ but this is not as it should 
be ; they are peculiarly^ a class by themselves; 
and a class distinguished by so many remark- 
able and striking characteristics, that really, 
as it seems to me, it manifests a want of taste 
as well as a want of justice, not to allow them 
a nook, if she refused them a book, to them- 
selves. 
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No, indeed ! — Be it known to Mrs. Ellis, 
and all those who are disposed to slight them, 
that the spinsters of England are not to be 
huddled up any how with the women of Eng- 
land; and, by having a meagre sentence or 
two allotted to them (and I don^t know that 
they have as much as this), to be disposed of 
just as the half dozen plates, three jugs, and 
sundry other articles, are brought in at the 
end of an auctioneer's catalogue. 

I don''t profess to be able to remedy the 
omissions of Mrs. Ellis, by wi'iting a book in 
behalf of spinsters; but I feel greatly dis- 
posed to memorialize them in a chapter; 
and, with respect to the domestic fireside, 
where our business particularly lies, who is 
it, I would ask, that is so often resorted to, 
to come and alleviate its sorrows by sharing 
them, as the elderly maiden-aunt ? Who is 
there that so readily, so entirely, yes, even so 
cheerfully, puts out of sight and hearing all her 
own griefs, as the long-tried, long-trusted sister 
and friend, who, through many a long year, 
and many a long trial, has ever been found 
beside the bed of sickness or sorrow — the first 
to come and the last to go ! — I could turn your 
attention to one who sits there now — -quiet, 
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patient, the unwearied friend of the family that 
she has seen growing up through its succes- 
siye stages of infancy, childhood, and youth. 
She sits to take her turn beside the death-bed 
of the father of that family — the only parent 
left them : she will receive his last sigh, and 
when he is gone, how that devoted woman will 
feel that she has but one path to pursue for the 
residue of her days — but one duty (for all du- 
ties have long been ftised into that one) to 
perform ! which is to be father, and mother, 
and guide, and companion, and even familiar 
friend, to those whom he has left behind him. 

Maria Singleton was one of those few, but 
favoured individuals, whose lot in life from the 
cradle to the grave, seems by its constant dis- 
cipline of sorrow, and their meet disposition for 
sanctifying that sorrow, to keep them always 
prepared to welcome the hour which will in- 
troduce them into regions where ^^ there shall 
be no more tears, and where sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall be done away.'* 

She was the eldest of a large family, the father 
of which was always poor and embarrassed in his 
circumstances. Hence, from her childhood, she 
had been obliged to put her shoulderto the wheel, 
and, long before tiie age when she might have 



been expected t» kive iamt wkh lier iog^tmd 
ker do{L to aaeet ul the dmBcsde affiun of (he 
fiunily. All thia^ tiuragb ladeabmble in sdj case, 
wbere the postaoa m E& was sidi as to Tender 
s Eberaledniestioa soaewfat t cisns iy, wasA^ 
figiitest pait of tke poor Ettle giiTs daily bii^ 
dec. Its iDOfit oppieaaTew«q>lit was lobe fbmid 
izL the sermty and vakiadaesB of her moth^ : 
with whoiQ^ firom soaae sD na ccoifl ita Me pfigndice 
(vnless, indeed, it m^t be tiaced to Marians 
not being so handaome as lier other diildren), 
she had nerer been a fikTomite. 

There weie three other daoghteis, all of 
whom grew np to be stiikingfy distingoifihed 
for personal diarms, and, in doe time, all of 
whom also married, bnt only one of them to be 
called prosperonsl J. Six sons dispersed them- 
selves about the world, and also married, and 
made matters ont as wdl as they oonld, in the 
way of maintaining themselves; bat, wherey«r 
any of them were, either brothers or sisters, no 
sooner did trouble of any kind befiJ them than 
Maria was sore to be summoned. Was there a 
child expected (and amongst many young manied 
persons it need not be told how often that was 
the case), Maria must hold herself in readinen 
to be forthcoming at any moment of the day or 
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night, as the case might be; and, very willingly 
did Maria respond to these frequent calls, till 
time advancing, and years rolling away, they 
became less importunate as to that particular 
donand upon her time and attention. Still, 
though there might be no more children to be 
bom, there were generally some to be nursed 
through one kind of illness or another; and, 
as often happens in domestic relations, one 
fiunily more than the rest of her kindred, made 
ahnost unceasing appeals to her compassion and 
kindness on the score of ill-health. 

It was at the house of her second sister, 
Caroline, the chief beauty of her family, and 
the one who had done the best in wedlock both 
in respect to mind and money, that Marians 
time was principally spent. Here, there ap- 
peared to be little or no interval from the in- 
roads of sickness in one form or another : for 
both parents were of feeble constitutions, and 
feeble also were those of their children — a nu- 
merous group. But, feeble as they were, and 
much as they had cost her on the score of 
trouble, how Maria loved them all ! What 
a strange, what a solemn, what a heart-piercing, 
yet (as she had found strength to manage it) 
what a heart-sanctifying trial had that family 
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fireside been to her ! What conflicting human 
passions, yet soothed and ennobled by dcfvo* 
tional aspirations, had silently transpired witbin 
its precincts. 

For twenty years had this struggle been 
going on in that woman^s apparently tranquil 
spirit, and now it is drawing to a close. Ed- 
ward Morton, the widower of her sister, lies 
upon his death-bed ; and, with his departure 
from the world, passes also away a source of 
mingled joy and misery, which has been the one 
great engrossing object of Maria's life. 

It often happens with gay and happy-tem- 
pered persons, as this man was at all times, 
and more particularly in his youth, that they 
scarcely know how to distinguish one sister be- 
fore the other, in a way to inspire any idea of 
being neglected in the mind of the unnoticed 
one. Edward Morton had, therefore, for a long 
time after his first introduction to them, been 
quite as attentive to Maria as he had been to 
Caroline. The consequence of this was, that the 
poor girl unconsciously learnt to love him, be- 
fore she learnt to know that her attachment 
would be hopeless. Happily for her pride, if not 
for her peace, she had never breathed a word to 
Caroline respecting her feelings for Edward; 
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when, therefore, her sister came rushing into 
her room one day, her countenance beaming 
with smiles and excitement, to tell her that 
Edward had made her an offer, she had nothing 
to do but to smile also as well as she could, 
and say, " has he really ? '^ 

This was all she had to do in respect to 
Caroline; but in respect to herself, what life- 
long work was here cut out for her ! To suffer 
— ^to resist — to struggle — to subdue. This was 
henceforth her work — as it is ever the work 
both of man and woman, who would rise supe- 
rior to self, and live for another and a nobler 
stage of being. And well she did her work ! 
—Calm, and quiet, and resigned, she henceforth 
found her only happiness in ministering to the 
comfort of those so strangely dear to her ; for 
it could not but seem strange that even Caroline 
herself became more loved and valued since she 
was the object of Edward's love. But the 
mystery of a case so opposed to what might 
have been expected from the ordinary workings 
of humanity, was easily solved in the consider- 
ation of that aid which the extremity of her 
anguish constrained her so fervently, and so 
constantly to seek. '' I was driven to the arms 
of my heavenly Father,*" she often thought to 
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bersel^ with kdiags of gratefbl joy ; and, sharp 
tboogk tfafi trial was that smt her there, sbe 
coimnoiily found for aD her s onrows, all her con* 
fficta^ an ^ oTei^pa jment of delight.'^ Espe- 
cially does she* in this aoknm moment, take 
home to her heart and conacienee, the just con- 
Tiction of hajii^ fidthfoJly fblfilled her duties to 
the dead and the dying; not merely in exterior 
deeds, but also in the unceasing efforts she has 
made through many a long year, for the sub- 
jugation of eyery thought whidi would have 
militated against the claims that each had on 
her rectitude of heart. 

" And now it is neariy over — ^nearly overT 
die thinks, as, too deeply impressed for outward 
emotion, she sits still and quiet by poor Ed- 
ward's side. A few hours more, and it is quite 
over. That particular cup of sorrow is drained 
to its last dregs, and will never again be offered 
to her lips. But will there be no other chalice 
of woe for her to drink of! — Yes; do not 
doubt but there will. But no other of so com- 
plicated a kind of misery ; — no other of a nature 
so peculiarly adapted to wring the heart, not 
with one woe only, but with almost every one 
that can assault and wound the affections. 
Here then, is single blessedness in one of its 
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forms — a sad one, in some respects, bnt not in 
all — ^not in those which belong to its highest 
and best interests; and one would thankfnily 
see it thus, rather than as, I fear, we shall behold 
it only a few doors Airther on. 

It is to Miss Warren^s fireside that I now, some- 
what tremblingly, am about to introduce you ; 
(or I know, in the general way, what her habits 
of life are, and how, at sixty-fi^e, she manages to 
make a fight of it between old age and herself. 

Yes, sure enough, it is just as it usually is 
with her towards eight o^clock in the evening. 
There is Miss Warren, and there is Miss Nor- 
ris, her — (in the largest sense of the term) — 
humble companion; and there is Minnie the 
cat, — and there is Prince the dog; and there 
is— how shall I write it ? — but I suppose I must 
-i-the fidelity of the historian, I doubt, compels 
me to add, that there is, also — the brandy- 
bottle ! 

It is fit however, that you should know, that, 
according to Miss Warren's account, there is 
medical justification for its appearance on the 
table ; and that, while she says to her com- 
panion, *' mix me another tumbler/^ she also 
laments the necessity she is under to call for it. 
" I wish I could do without it," she says, " for 
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my poor head can hardly bear what my feeble 
constitution requires. But, as Dr. Smith most 
truly observes, I might almost as well go with- 
out food as without stimulants. I cannot pos- 
sibly do without them ; can I, Norris ? '^ 

" No, to be sure, ma^am ; you cannot possi- 
bly do without them.'*' 

*' And then you see, Norris, being so weak as 
I am, they take more effect upon me than they 
would do if I was in health.'* 

" Of course they do, ma'am."* 

'' And that 's a sad thing, because it makes 
people misjudge one so — and servants, too — 
with their pert ignorance ! I declare I had a 
good mind to send Fanny away this very day, 
for her assurance in telling me, when I said 
there was a great deal of porter drunk in the 
kitchen, that ' porter was cheaper than brandy, 
and not so apt to get into people's heads.' I 
knew what she meant, a saucy puss ! but I did 
not like to notice it, for fear of what more im- 
pudence I might hear." 

" Fanny does not understand your case, 
ma'am,'' says the ever-obliging Miss Norris. 

" No ; nobody but Dr. Smith understands it 
thoroughly ; still, I wish, on the whole, I could 
do with only one tumbler." 
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*' I wish you could, ma^am, if you wish it." 
"Then you think I take too much, Norris. 
Now, donH be afraid, but speak out. I should 
like to hear what you really do think about it.**' 
This is a puzzling position for poor Miss 
Norris to be placed in ; for though, like John 
Bonyan'^s Mr. Facing-both-ways, she is ex- 
tremely adroit in turning with every wind that 
blows, she knows too well the trim of the ves- 
sel in which she is sailing, to run the desperate 
chance of " speaking out" and saying what she 
really does think about it ; if indeed, she could 
be properly said to have any real thoughts about 
it, or anything else, except the taking care not 
to injure her own interest. 

It was this poor woman'^s destiny to occupy a 
place, and to exercise a function in the human 
family, which is not unfrequently allotted to 
females, who^ being in indigent circumstances, 
are nevertheless, by birth and education raised 
a little above the grade of domestic servants. 
This undesirable place, and equally unenviable 
ftmction, require of them servility as well as 
submission, and a prompt assent and consent to 
the will of those whose yoke they bear. The 
love of gain is, no doubt, a sordid principle 
of action ; but in such a world as that we live 



i 
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in, there would be no getting on for some people, 
if it were denied them as a roling motive ; and, 
happily for the progress of all things and all 
persons to their destined end, there are every- 
where to be found individuals so constituted as 
to mind and feeling, that it is rather a gratifi- 
cation to them than otherwise, to truckle to 
the powers that be. Miss Norris was emi- 
nently one of these persons. As *' Sir Pertinax 
Mac Sycophant^'' observed of himself, that ^' he 
never could stand upright i^ the presence o' the 
great mon ^' so it might be said of her, that a 
kind of instinct enabled her to discover her 
vicinity to whoever and whatever could be of 
any use to her ; and, on making the discovery, 
to crouch before it with the devotion of a fidth- 
ful worshipper. 

She was now about forty years of age, and 
with respect to both interior and exterior circum- 
stances, much what she was twenty years before 
this time. The necessity which had attended 
her through life of making her own will and 
wishes subservient to those of other people, had 
so far been beneficial to her, that it had spared 
her a task for which she had no taste, and but 
small ability ; and that was the task of scrutini- 
zing and endeavouring to ascertain her own 
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nature. The ancient wise axiom of '^Enow 
thyself/^ was willingly, a dead letter in the sort 
of knowledge which Miss Norris cultivated. To 
k|iow other people on the weakest and most 
l^xttssible side of their being, appeared to her to 
be the most profitable sort of knowledge that 
die could acquire ; and to the acquisition of it, 
flhe therefore dedicated her powers. Nor must 
we judge her harshly for doing so : she only 
followed in the track of many who had far less 
excuse for exercising the arts of servility and 
flattery than she had ; and, at all events, before 
we condemn her, let those amongst us whom 
the providence of God has mercifully exempted 
fiom the temptation to be abject in courting the 
notice and the aid of our fellow-creatures, — let 
us, I say, reflect upon what might have been 
our case, had we, by the sharp pressure of 
poverty, been reduced to wait upon the per- 
verse wills and humours of those who had the 
power to render that pressure either lighter or 
mdre severe, just in proportion as we ministered 
agreeably or otherwise to their different fancies. 
It is not by any means, one of the smallest 
evils of dependent circumstances, that, except 
in exceedingly rare instances of high religious 
principle, they preclude the possibility of a per- 
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9on''s being perfectly ingenuous, simple, and 
sincere. People who are so circumstanced, are 
obliged to be wary and cautious, particularly in 
speaking the truth, for they do not know on what 
side of their being they may be made to suffer 
for doing so. In point of fact, detestable as 
the remark is in reference to man^s truest and 
best interests, yet, in reference to the interests 
of this world only, that person was not very 
wide of the mark (it was said to be Dr. John- 
son, but it could scarcely be he) who declared 
that '' he could not afford to keep a conscience.*^ 

But we have lost sight of single blessedness 
by Miss Warren^s fireside. For a moment or 
two we will return to it, to see how Miss Nonis 
eludes the perplexing query with which we left 
her embarrassed. 

" I think, ma'am,''^ she says, " that you are 
bound to follow the advice of your medical at' 
tendant, and not to trouble yourself with what 
anybody else says about it.''' 

This was just what Miss Warren expected 
and wished to hear ; and upon the strength of 
it, she asks for ^^ one more tumbler,'" and in the 
drinking of it, gets exactly to the pitch of agree- 
able excitement which made her fluent, without 
being downright foolish. 

i 
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Miss Norrut understands every stage of the 
process ; and, as regularly as they occnr, has the 
same pliant sympathy with the mental effusions 
wliich each particular one elicits. Now, the 
hi^glUy excited^ but not yet inebriated woman, 
IB revelling in fancy upcm the days of her 
yonth; — the lovers she had, — the notice she 
attracted, and so on ; mixing her visions with 
frequent wailings at her present altered condi- 
tion ; but always praising Dr. Smith for doing 
liifi best to alleviate it by prescribing such judi- 
cious remedies. 

" Certainly,'' she says, for about the twentieth 
time, **' nothing is so good as something stimu- 
lating for a person of my feeble constitution. 
My dear mother used to say, that, to prevent 
indigestion, you should always take a small 
liqueur glass of brandy at dinner. But^ bless my 
lieart, when I was young, I did not know what 
indigestion was. I could have eaten a brick-bat, 
and been none the worse for it. What a pity 
it is, Norris, that one should ever grow old! 
Bttt we must :•— that is, if we live long enough.'" 

**We must,, to be sure, ma'am; if, as you 
say, we live long enough." 

And thus matters proceed. The one, as 
time advances, and the oontehts of the brandy- 

101 
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bottle decrease, duittmiigwith angmenting wild- 
iie95 juid incohaeace, and the <yther chiming in 
with her usual "" VeiT true, ma'^ain ;^ till to- 
wards midnight. sin^e-Ueasedneas is helped lip 
stairs, and the day doees upon her just «( 
Testerdaj did, and jnst as to^norrow will, tyi 
there shall remain for her no more to-morrows f 
What a pity she had not married at a proper 
age, and thai she would have escaped the 
fidUng a yictim to this degrading propensity ! 
Such, of course, is the conunent which would 
generaUy be made on a case like this. But, to 
say nothing of the (utility of inferring that re- 
sults would have been difierent, if their anteoe* 
dents had fallen out otherwise ; let us remember 
that those antecedents have done nothing bat 
elicit the nature of the individual, and that it is 
the nature that transgresses. Married or angle, 
a woman of this stamp of mind, could never 
have done otherwise than take a low standard 
by which to regulate her course. As a wife, as 
well as a spinster, she must have been subject 
to the different exigencies of £Ette and fortune ; 
and the same sordidness of feeling which occa- 
sions her to resort to such degrading means^ 
alleviating them now, would, in all probability, 
have inclined her to do so then. 



i 
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The mind, which^ under its various trials, 
resorts to this species of support, must be essen- 
tially an irreligious mind, and one which is 
probably, as much incapacitated, as it is indis- 
posed for, that search into truth, which is never 
Ik&suoeessful when earnestly pursued ; especially 
when Truth is sought as a refuge from error, 
iind as the divinely appointed source of conso- 
lation for tempted and wounded hearts. 

^^ Is there no balm in Gilead i Is there no 
physician there I '' Yes, blessed be God! this 
balm is to be found in that '^ wisdom which 
is from above ; ^^ and which, at the same time 
that it reveals to us the necessity of those 
strokes of adversity whereby the soul is purified 
from sin, manifests to us also, that rigid self- 
denial must be exercised whilst under their ad- 
ministration, or the wise physician's medicine 
will be imparted in vain. Striking are the 
words of one who is considered as an apocry- 
phal authority, though assuredly he cannot be 
thought so, when pouring forth such divine 
efiusions as these in praise of wisdom : 

" Wisdom is glorious, and never fadeth 
away ; yea, she is easily seen of them that love 
)ier, and found of such as seek her.^^ 

^^ For she goeth about seeking such as are 
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worthy of her, sheweth herself fevourably to 
them in the ways, aful meeteth them in emrf 
tiofufhtr 

How encouraging is the belief, that such a 
guide and loying counsellor, inclined to show 
herself favourably to us, as we proceed in ov 
ways, — ways so often beset with darkness asci 
dismay, and always with danger, should meet 
us in every thought ! 

And again : 

" For the very true beginning of her is the 
desire of discipline.^^ How profoundly just ifi 
this statement ! How distinctly must every 
honest disciple of the Truth perceive in the 
depths of his soul, a yearning to be delivered 
from the yoke of his own passions, and tbe 
driving force of his own will ! And thus does 
heavenly wisdom dawn upon him, with heal- 
ing in her wings ; she wakes within him '' the 
desire of discipline ; ^^ not the harsh discipline 
which consists of bodily austerities that seem 
to have no meaning but to mortify and wound* 
and which more often exasperate, than remedy 
evil ; but the discipline of the inner man, the 
discipline of wisdom, which is love. 

'' And love is the keeping of her lawa ; and 
the giving heed unto her l9,ws is the aasurance 
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of incomiptioa ; and incorruption maketh us 
near tmto God. Therefore, the desire of wis- 
dom bringeth to a kingdom/' * 

Indeed does it ! even to '' the kingdom of 
Gk)d, which is within us ; '' and which '* is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost/' And when this 
remedy for tribulation is known and tasted, 
we have little to do, but, with the apostle, to 
** gl^ry ill i^r' inasmuch as then we discern its 
blessed purpose, and hare a living certainty 
that none can rob us of, or venture to gainsay, 
that it ^* worketh for us patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope ;" a hope that 
maketh not ashamed — (doth never mislead or 
disappoint our expectations) — because it is ac- 
companied with the '^ love that is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost that is given 
us/'' 

Ah, wherefore are these waters of conso- 
lation not more often, and more simply set 
before our thirsting souls ! But '^ the Spirit 
and the Bride say ' come/ '' To that Spirit then, 
to that spotless spouse of the soul, let all the 
afflicted hasten. The word of promise is, 
'* that we shall not need to run to brother or to 

♦ Wisdom of Solomon^ chap. 6, verses 12—20. 
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neighbour, to leam the knowledge of the Lord.'' 
God help us, if we had : in these days of wrangle 
and jangle, and the unceasing cry of "lo, 
here ! and lo, there ! '' — these days of secta- 
rianism and tractarianism, and idolatry, and 
bibliolatry, and nobody knows what, of " con- 
fusion worse confounded/' " But they shall all 
know me from the least of them to the greatest," 
saith the Lord. 

And how is this divine, soul-comforting know- 
ledge to be acquired ? — " I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts ; 

I 

and I will be to them a God, and they shall be 
to me a people.'^ 

To this law, and to this testimony, then, we 
have ever the privilege to turn ; and with this 
ever living bread in our gamers, " we shall not 
be ashamed in the evil time, and in the days of 
famine we shall have enough." 



I must not close my chapter on single bless- 
edness, by leaving with you so repulsive a 
sample of one of its conditions, as poor Miss 
Warren exhibits ; I will, therefore, draw your 
attention to the fireside of two single ladies 
who reside at no great distance from that 
lady's dwelling. They are sisters, each nmnber- 
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ing more than fifty years of sojourn in this 
" work-a-day world." They are ladies of for- 
tune, and have had repeated opportunities of 
.exchanging their single state for a married one. 
But though they are, each of them, even in 
the decline of life, sufficiently attractive in 
mind and manner to elicit the frequent remark 
of, — ** I wonder they never married : so very 
agreeable and clever as they are ! '' — it has so 
happened that they remain single. 

I cannot undertake to say whether this be 
the result of choice or of compulsion, since I 
am not acquainted with the details of their his- 
tory. There are few instances in which a 
woman does not, at one period of her life, 
anticipate with feelings of pleasure, the Ailfil- 
ment of her destiny as wife and mother. It is 
so natural, and indeed so proper, that she 
should occupy her place in both characters, 
and dispense the soft charities of domestic life 
as it is her province to do — that it is futile and 
foolish, to represent her as indifferent to the 
event by which alone she can be placed in cirr 
<;umstances to accomplish the designs of nature 
and Providence in these respects ; and there 
are not many cases in which some sort of 
opportunity does not occur of their being ftil-* 
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filled. But, strange obstacles are sometimes 
interposed between hope and fimition; ajoA 
stranger things can be told of this sort, in rela- 
tion to disappointed women, than can, perhapn^ 
be related of any other bereaved individuab; 
and) seeing that Selina and Mary Thurlbw (tbe 
two ladies to whom I have just introduced 
you), might have been married had they » 
liked<— *and that they did jiot, apparently, so 
like, it may safely be inferred that those who 
would have inclined them to like it, were not 
forthcoming. 

I dare say we shall make no mistake in ccHt- 
cluding them to have both loved and suffered**- 
to have both been going to be married at one 
time or another of their past lives, and to have 
been disappointed ; and that, like wise womeii 
as they were, they have submitted to their 
destiny, not merely because it was of no use 
to do otherwise, but because they believed it 
was a destiny in which the power was allotted 
them of doing a great deal of good ; — ^perhaps 
more good, because of a more general and diffii- 
sive kind, than if it had circulated only through 
the medium of wedded life. 

In some respects, if such were their views 
of the case, they were right views; but the 
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good tliej aim at doing, is too narrow and 
limited in its nature. They are religious pro- 
fessors, and something more and better. They 
have not merely " a name to live whilst they 
are dead,^^ but they are upright, consistent, 
good women. They are both of them a little 
iiffif as to temper; and the marvel to any 
superficial observer would be, how they contrive 
to live together, when in both of them, there 
is the strong will, and the high spirit, and the 
independent circumstances, which, when they 
combine in the unwedded woman, generally 
render it necessary for her to have a house 
to herself. Well, the fact is, they could not 
possibly live together a day, or an hour, if the 
precincts which each is to occupy, and the 
functions she is to exercise, and the time and 
place in which she is to see her particular 
friends, and the total abstinence &om all inter- 
ference with the other" 8 particular friends, — and 
every possible path which she may have occa- 
sion to traverse, were not defined with the 
nicest precision, and clearly understood as never 
to be deviated from. 

Thus, having thrown a fence of protection 
from each other around them, they do pretty 
well together ; that is to say, they make the 
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best of things^ and loTe one another as two 
sisteis living by themselves, generally do love. 
They are in too near vicinity, not to be as wdl 
acqaainted with their mntnal faults as they aie 
with their mutual features ; and too familiar in 
the associations that have grown up with them 
from their cradle, to be checked by the re- 
straints of good-breeding and courtesy, from 
occasionally testifying their ready perception 
and dislike of the failings that are such old and 
such disagreeable acquaintances ; but they are 
^^ bone of each other'^s bone, and flesh of each 
other^s flesh ;^'* and have grown up together, 
and enjoyed and sufiered together, and lived 
together ; and, quarrels or none, can, by no pos- 
sibility, do otherwise than go on together, to 
the end of the chapter. 

It is the evening in the week in which they 
have a little, theological tea-drinking. On other 
occasions. Miss Thurlow sees her friends for the 
discussion of subjects of divinity, on her own 
day and hour, in her own sitting-room upstairs ; 
and Miss Mary has her own day and hour, and 
does ditto, in her sitting-room downstairs ; bat 
one day in the week, and this is the day^ they 
receive company together. 

It is, with the exception of one gentleman, 
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a Mr. Gale by name, a female assembly. Mr. 
Gale, a youDg man of about seven-and-twenty, 
is there by his own particular desire ; else it is, 
as some malicious critic calls it, '^ muslin divi- 
nity,^ that alone would be on the tapis at this 
time. I do not know, indeed, that Mr. Gale 
could be properly said to infuse any energy into 
the discussion which was calculated to redeem 
it from so ignominious a designation ; for, had 
he been arrayed in female costume, he might 
have passed muster as a lady, a great deal better 
than a certain illustrious personage did, some 
time in the last century, when he dressed him- 
self as a quakeress, and, mixing with the female 
friends as they were dropping into one of their 
annual great meetings at Devonshire House, 
took his seat very demurely amongst them on 
the women^s side, and no doubt, was inwardly 
enjoying the joke he had, apparently, so stic- 
cessfrilly accomplished. But, besides that the 
gait of his Boyal Highness was somewhat re- 
markable as that of a lady, it happened that he 
carried an umbrella with Jbim, and carried it, 
moreover, in a fashion which neither lady nor 
woman (if we may make the distinction) is ever 
known to carry it, that is, under his arm. A 
circumstance so remarkable, attracted the atten- 
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tion of the door-keeper, and led to a very, quiet 
request whispered* in his ear, that he would 
allow a Friend outside to speak a word with 
him ; which word we need not say, sufficed to 
send him off; but, with so much silence aud 
secrecy, that, nobody knew anything about it al 
the time, nor, very likely, would at any time) 
as far as the Quakers themselves were con- 
cemed, had it not been for the indiscretion of 
some frolicsome lambs, which, even in a fold of 
such steady sheep as they are, will still be 
found to enjoy, and to tell, a droll story. 

Here is Mr. Gale, then, sitting amongst the 
female divines ; and, as we have said, not ill- 
calculated, from the softness of his speech, and 
the demureness of his countenance, and the 
extreme deference of his demeanour, to be 
accounted one of them himself. 

The question is a very knotty one that Miss 
Mary Thurlow raises. She is fond of knotty 
questions. It is suggested by the text of 
*' Whom he did foreknow, he also did predesti- 
nate ; and whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called ; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; aud whom he justified, them he also 
glorified.'" 

What is the evidence that the believer has 
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;o seek, of his predestination, calling, justi- 
ication, and glorification i Don't be alarmed, 
x>urteous reader, I am not going to inflict upon 
foa the various conjectures and conclusions, 
*ftdl of sound and fiiry, signifying nothing,'^ 
Brhich, for the space of nearly two hours, were 
boflsed backwards and forwards in the assembly 
touching this query. 

I will but call your attention, ere they break 
up, to an elderly lady, evidently the senior of 
the company, who, having been, nearly silent 
the whole of the time, and, from an occasional 
half-suppressed yawn, a little weary as well as 
silent, at length makes her voice heard, and 
heard too with an accent of severity, as she 
addresses Mr. Gale, in reply to a remark he had 
just made, relative to the fate of all those per- 
sons who did not clearly know their predesti- 
nation, calling, justification, and glorification. 

^^ Do you mean to assert, sir, that no person 
can be saved,^^ said she, ^^ who is not prepared 
to state that he has received, what you call, ^the 
foil assurance of faith ^ that he is a predesti- 
nated, called, justified, and glorified individual T* 

*' Certainly, I do assert it,"' replied Mr. Gale; 
*' and here is my authority for the assertion ; ^"^ 
applying himself to search in a little pocket-. 



I 
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Bible which had been in his hand ever since he 
came into the room, for some particular text 
that bore on the question. 

He was not immediately successftd in finding 
it ; and two or three ladies, all speaking at once, 
requested him to give them a few words of it 
as a clue, and they had no doubt they could 
turn to it in a moment. '' Miss Selina can, I 
am sure,"*^ said one of them, ^^ for she is what I 
call a living concordance." 

Bemarkable indeed, was the prompt acquaint- 
ance with the letter of Scripture, which the 
company in general, and Mr. Gale in particu- 
lar, appeared to possess, especially with the 
most mysterious parts of the Epistles. If they 
followed out its practical precepts as well as 
they seemed to have applied themselves to the 
study of its doctrines, they must have been 
pattern people to all within their influence, 

Mr. Gale not dispensing the few words 
which had been requested as a clue to finding 
the text he was seeking for, and the difficulty 
of discovering it still remaining, Mrs. Weni-i 
worth, the lady to whom we have just alluded, 
begged of him not to trouble himself further on 
her account. " I can perceive," said she, ^Hhat 
you take high Calvinistic views on the sulgect of 
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election and predestination ; which, as I do not, 
it would be scarcely worth while to say any 
more about it.'* 

" But my object is to convince you, ma^am, 
that you ought to take right views on such im- 
portant points/^ replied Mr. Gale. 

*' You are very obliging," said Mrs. Went- 

worth, with a smile not slightly indicative of 

contempt ; ^^ but I apprehend that my views on 

these points were settled before you were born.'^ 

Miss Thurston here rushed to the rescue ; 

and took up the cause of Mr. Gale, a convert, 

a proselyte, and, in the language of current 

use in her particular circle, '^ the child of many 

prayers'"^ on the part of herself and her associates. 

'* As old as I am,'' said she, " I should not 

think myself disgraced by being taught by 

Mr. Gale.'' 

*' I should think myself only too happy," 
said an elderly, young lady (forgive the para- 
dox — there are such anomalies, and nowhere 
in such plentiful abundance as in the religious 
world) — *' I should think myself only too 
happy to sit at Mr. Gale's feet, as St. Paul did 
at those of Gramaliel." 

'* To say nothing of the compliment being 
rather equivocal," said Mrs. Wentworth, " the 



1 
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olMWijuiousness it indicates, appears to me some- 
what repn>he]irible> as likely to stimulate Tanity, 
rather than any better feeling, in the mind of 
Mr. Gale." 

^^ Excuse me, ma*am,^'' says Mr. Gale, who 
tVlt his Iiands considerably strengthened by tki 
encouragtMuent which bad been extended to 
him ou the i>art of the ladies^-*' excuse me if 
I venture to doubt, whether you are quite com- 
petent to judge how far I am, or am not likely 
to be made vain, by the observation of my 
friend> Kliss Dobson. But, to return to the 
subject I was discussing with you/^ 

^' I beg we may not retnm to it," said Mrs. 
Wentworth. ^^ It would only be a waste of 
time; inasmuch as, with all the respect that may 
be due to you, it will not be in your power to 
cause any diDerence in the sentiments I hold.* 

^^ There can be no difference, ma*am, between 
true believers,*** replied Mr. GWe ; '*and if yoor 
religious sentiments are not in unison with 
those of St. Paul, I do not hesitate to tell yoa 
that you have never yet known what tnie 
religion is.^ 

Considering that this was addressed by an 
affected midge of a man of seren-and-twenty, to a 
lady almost old enough to be his grandmother, it 
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ras no indifferent specimen of the audacity 
rith which, on the subject of reh'gion, '' fools 
rill rush in where angels fear to tread/^ 

We may speak more of Mrs. Wentworth in 
mother chapter. In this place it is enough to 
ay, that, turning to her next neighbour, as 
ihough she had not heard the impertinence 
hsi had just been addressed to her, she made 
lonie trifling remark on an indifferent subject, 
liid thus indicated her intention of having 
lothing more to do with Mr. Gale. 

Jn the meantime, that young gentleman, 
juite thrown off his guard by the operation of 
religious rancour and sectarianism, proceeded in 
fc strain of Galvinistic vituperation against all 
beresies and heretics (that is to say, against all 
>pinions, and all people, that were opposed to 
lis own particular notions), which presented a 
mrious contrast with the meek, mild-spoken 
ndividual, who, a short time before, could 
scarcely speak loud enough to be heard across 
the table. 

As soon as something like silence was estab- 
lished. Miss Thurlow rang the bell for the 
servants, preparatory to the conclusion of the 
evening by reading and prayer; at the same 
time requesting Mr. Gale to officiate, and to 

8 
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favour them with an exposition of the fir^ 
chapter of the prophecy of Ezekiel. The 
chapter itself, in its profound and compreheo- 
sive meaning, veiled as it is in mystical lan- 
guage, was too sacred, and too precious in the 
estimation of Mrs. Wentworth, to admit of ha 
running the imminent hazard of hearing it 
desecrated hy the crude jargon with which 
a conceited young man like Mr. Gule would, u 
all probability, proceed to comment upon it. 
She, therefore, begged to retire before the 
domestic service commenced ; and, as my 
reader has by this time doubtless had enough 
of it, we will beg leave to retire also* 
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CHAPTER X. 

BEBEAVBMENT BT THE FIRESIDE. 

Of every species of affliction that can befal 
us, we are prone to say, '*' had it been anything 
but this, I coiild better have borne it ;^ yet if, 
in after years, we review the character of those 
sorrows respecting which, at their first approach, 
we uttered these words^ we shall perceive that 
&ey were exactly of the kind, which, for the 
rq;eneration of our spiritual nature, we could 
not possibly have done without. 

It is not, indeed, everybody that is disposed 
thus to analyse affliction which exists no longer; 
for, with regard to the greater part of the 
world, the old adage that '^ past misfortunes 
are good for nothing but to be forgotten,^^ re- 
ceives the most ready acceptance, and. meets 
with the most unfailing obedience. 

It is not so, however, with the thinker, the* 
believer, the earnest man or .woman, who looks 
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at evil as containing in it a purpose of good, 
and a means of blessing; and who, in the 
events of life, can discern none so fraught with 
advantage, as those which have come in the 
guise of adversity. '" 

" Whatever you lose,^ obiS6rtes Mr. Cecili m 
one of his pithy and instructive sentencee^ 
'' never lose an affliction ;^ md thd Counsel is 
inestimable ; for the opportunities which sorrow, 
affords us of becoming wis^ and holier, thoAgh 
apt enough to return, yet, if ill understood, soA 
worse used at their first appearance, return te 
hearts and consciences that timti has seared, aad 
rendered, by repeated induratioti, ad *^ hafd tt 
the> nether millstone.^^ 

It might have been so with Mrs. WeAt^ 
worth, the calm, subdued, widow lady, tritt 
whom you have made a slight aoquaintahce te 
the preceding chapter, and whom you now see 
reading a book by her solitary fireside^ It is A 
handsome apartment which ibo occupies, lOid, 
scattered about in it, -are divers thinips which 
betoken mind and accomplishment in it« po9> 
sesBor. Music and books, especially, appeiur in 
proftision. You look at the countenance which 
is bent down so earnestly on the yolume die 
holds in her hand. '^ That is the ikde of erne ** 
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yojjL saj, ^^ who b&9 thought much, and felt 
much) ia hc^r pilgrimage through this world C^ 
a pilgrimage, which, an you evideutl j perceive, 
has been a lengthened one; for she may be 
more, and scarcely can be less, than sixty years 
of agQ- She lays down her book, as if to muse 
pa the ideas it has suggested. You would like 
to know what book it is that occasions the half- 
smile and the audible words ^'I cannot un- 
derstand it/^ yriih which she accompanies the 
act of lajring down the book. It is the last 
volume of the ^^ Life of Lord Jefirey,^^ that, in 
some sentence or imother of its contents, has 
puzzled her. You would like . to know what 
sentence that could be. Well, perhaps she may 
talii 9 little about it with the visitor, whom a 
hfifKik at the door at this moment announces, 
ai>d who is now ascending the stairs; which, 
whilst he is doing, I will give you a little sketch 
of the. history pjf Mrs. Went worth. 

She manried very young, and very foolishly ; 
that is, she married a man of whom she knew 
iiothing, but that he wajs handsome, and flat*- 
ter^ her; and, without in any degree being 
approved of by her judgment (if, indeed, young 
ladyies catL be supposed to possess much of that 
quality), h^ captivated her imagination. In 
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shorty 8ke sapposed herself to be what is called 
in lore; and, fuIfilliDg to the letter, the old pm- 
Terb> she ^^ married in haste, and repented at 
leisure."^ 

It would carry ns too far out of our road,% 
enter into any details respecting the vicissitdks 
of late and fortune which followed this evenf : 
it may suffice to say, that, as a strong-fe^i^, 
high^tempered woman, united to a man who 
gave her ample cause for distrust and perpe- 
tual dissatis&ction, she could not fail to be 
unhappy. 

Mr. Wentworth was a cousin of Mr. Eger- 
ton^s, the gentleman we met at Mr. Adiley's 
fireside, and had left him executor to his will, 
and guardian to his children, of whom he then 
had three; two of them had since died, bat 
one« a son, was still liying, and on him his 
mother concentrated every hope and joy that 
her ardent nature was capaUe of feeling. His 
home was at her house, and joyM was the 
welcome he, every evening, reoeiyed there, 
when he returned home from the engagem^itis 
of the day. After devoting himself till he was 
near five and twenty, to the duties of a mercaa- 
tile life, with as much assiduity and steadisess 
as could be hoped or expected^ lie soddsaly 
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wthdrew from bis employers and from his 
mother, and, through Mr. Egerton, made known 
to her that he had long entertained an attach- 
ment which h^ could not expect her to ap- 
prove ; and that, as he could not live without 
tl|e:plgect of it, Jie had privately married, and 
w^t|i the patrimony bequeathed him by his 
&ther, was gon^.off to Australia;*— concluding 
his letter by intreating of Mr. Egerton to in- 
tercede for him with his mother, and ask her 
forgiveness. It is now some time since all this 
occurred, and still is the remembrance of it 
green and &esh as the. sorrow of yesterday, in 
the mind of Mrs. Went worth. But she does 
valiant battle with that cruel remembrance ; 
and, but that it toill come back again — and yet 
9gain,— she might be said to have regained 
something like a stable peace. 
. It was not her.son^s forming an attachment, 
nor y^t his getting married clandestinely, nor 
yet his going to Australia, that well nigh broke 
thepoor widow^s heart on this occasion. It was 
the heii^ so unsuspectingly deceived ! It was 
tbe.rieeollection.of the .cool,, smiling,^ quiet way 
ID which all his domestic habits had gone on as 
iictaal,;wlule.she was being duped ! and that at 
the.vei^ movent when she .had every reason to 
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suppose him a devoted, loTiog sod, never so 
happy as when near her, and ministering to the 
comfort of her declining years, he was secretly 
practising to leave her for ever ! Had he but 
told her what he was abont, she could not, flhe 
assured herself, have felt a thousandth part of 
her present distress. It was natural for him 
to love — and natural for him to marry; bat 
that it should be natural for him to plot, and 
practise schemes which were to break with the 
force of an avalanche, upon his mother^s heart— 
that he should not only find it natural to fb^ 
sake her, but to do so in a treacherous, stealthy 
way, that she might not discover his purposes 
till it was too late to prevent their ftdfilmeni— 
these were the things that barbed with ten- 
fold anguish, the arrow he hctd directed at her 
heart ; and which so exasperated her spirit, that, 
for a long time, the very idea of extending to 
him the forgiveness he had named, was utterly 
disdained. 

Wretched indeed, must that heart be, which 
is duped and forsaken by the object of its 
love ; — but still more wretched is such a heart 
when it knows not to 'forgive. All woe is 
bearable, and many woes welcome, when they 
can be met in the spirit of prayer. Thepe is so 
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port of migerj which earnest, contrite supplica- 
tion will not, in some degree, and for some 
inienral, mitigate. Bat the unforgiving cannot 
fsf&Y I and when we cannot pray in our afflic- 
Igbns, there is little before us but dismay and 
dei^air. These dreary companions were long 
(he inmates of poor Mrs. Wentworth's mind, 
though she resisted as much as she well knew 
how to do, their continual assaults upon her 
peace. She was a woman of violent tempera- 
ment; but, at the same time, of a deeply 
devotional and affectionate heart ; and, after 
1^ while, when the ftiry of the tempest which 
agitated her soul, had somewhat spent its force, 
she was able to reflect with more calmness 
upon all the circumstances of the case ; and 
jtbeo it seemed to her that they were not alto- 
gether so devoid of extenuation, as, in the height 
of her resentment, she had believed them to be. 
She thought of the difference between youth 
and age, and she perceived (though not without 
heavy sighs that she must perceive it), that the 
fond yearning of heart with which the mother 
ever ciHitemplates her child, can, by no possi- 
bility be understood, or sympathized with, by 
that child. He can only know his parents as 
thoee.who have had the bringing of him up ; 
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who have possessed anthority oyer his actioiiSi 
and to whom he owes as much obedience and 
love as he can find it in his heart to give them. 
Bat the mother knows her son as the being who 
was dear to her before he saw the light. Dear 
at all times, — ^and in every stage of his progresi 
from infancy to manhood. Dear, as the precious 
babe whose first wailing cry was music to her 
«oal, which made her quite forget her anguish, 
.'' for joy that a man was bom into the world." 
Dear, as the darling little one that followed her 
with the dawning intelligence of pretty smiles, 
and winning ways ; delightftdly uneasy in her 
absence, and welcoming her presence with little 
hands and arms extended, craving to be taken 
and folded to her bosom. Poor, weeping, broken 
hearted, forsaken woman ! How often did crud 
memory bring before her mind this picture — 
^^ My son as he was then r and with it the 
dreary contrast, "My son as he is woto*'— the 
hard — the selfish man, deceiving and forsaking 
her ! and when forsaking her i When she was 
yet comparatively young I When she possessed 
still in their strength, her energy — ^her vivacity 
— her varied powers of mind and action! No; 
but when she was old — when her strength was 
failing her, and of her best years, and best 
powers— all was gone. 
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Thus he had left her — contented, and more 
than contented, to cast her off bereaved and 
lonely, to seek her happiness as best she might* 
(Ml could she — could she forgive him ! It was 
tk bard struggle to do so ; but it was at length 
accomplished. 

Good Mr. Egerton had been of no small use 
in prevailing upon her to give peace to her spirit 
by this righteous act ; neither had he been unsue-' 
cessfiil in leading her to do it in a righteous^ 
way. 

He had known her at the timd of her mar- 
riage; and was well acquainted with thi^ 
opposition which had been made to it on the 
part of her parents, and the determined will 
with which, on that occasion, she had acted 
against that opposition. 

He felt himself to be on those terms of inti- 
mate friendship, which permitted so familiar an 
approach to her conscience ; and, what was 
better, he knew her to be a person of that 
ingenuous, and truth-loving nature, which, so 
far from resenting, would be the first to wel- 
come, the faithftd wounds of a friend. 

*' Had she never erred herself?" he ventured 
to ask her. ^*- Alas ! how many thousand 
times !^^ was the prompt and penitential an- 
swer; whilst, though not in audible vroid^^ ^ 
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''still small voice within" said, '*and in this very 
' particular way too, " in quitting old and loving 
parents, by a self-interested disposal of yonrself 
in marriage." 

"Thou that judgQst another, judgest not 
thou thyself!" were the solemn words which 
closed the searching self-inquiry that her friend 
had thus been the means of her instituting in 
the closet of her heart,. She forgave — ^freely 
and AiUy. The snare of evil was broken, '^ and 
she was delivered." 

And jiow this trial, having done its appointed 
work of reproof and chastisement, had taken 
its place in that profitable page of her lifers 
history — the page of experience, which she 
loved to peruse again and yet again. 

What record is like. that which chastened 
memory keeps, of the benefit of adversity ! 
And where is the heart upon which chastise- 
ment has done its proper work, that, in review- 
ing this record, does not find cause to say, '^ It 
is good for me that I have been afflicted!'^ 

O fear not in a world like this, 
Anci thou $haU kpow ere long, 
Know how suhlime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

LONOPILLOW. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A CHAT ABOUT THINGS IN OlSNBBAL BY THE 

FItlBSlDE. 

It is Mr. Egerton whom we find as the visitor 
that was just about to enter Mrs. Wentworth^s 
apartment, when we diverged into talking a 
little about her history ; and there they are, 
engaged in social converse of a kind that was 
now amongst the chief pleasnreS of her exist- 
ence. 

She was a person to whom solitude, even in 
an extended sense of the term, was no evil ; for 
she possessed a capacity for reflection, and a 
taste for thoughtful literature, which solaced 
many hours of the day, to say nothing of musi^ 
cal, and other accomplishments, with which she 
had the power to diversify her other pursuits. 
But total solitude, she had been wholly unused 
to, till her son quitted her ; and the amazing 
blank which a domestic life of loneliness for 
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some time presented, Ti^as little less than appoD- 
ing. 

Once or twice, she felt the pressure of it » 
severely (but this was while she was in a stale 
of obduracy towards her son), as to entertab 
some thoughts of taking a female companieii, 
whose presence in her house, if but little in ber 
society, might break the force of the extreme 
desolation to which she had been so suddenly, 
and so unexpectedly, reduced. But she had seen 
too much of the world, and had had too mucb 
experience in human nature, not to perceive tbe 
train of unpleasant consequences, which, in all 
probability, would follow the adoption of such a 
measure* 

** I might, possibly, meet with an agreeable 
person,^^ she said to herself; ^^ but the chancesof 
my doing so are inconceivably small ; and evai 
were I so fortunate, how strange, how fettered 
by restraint and ignorance of each other'^s nature, 
must, for a long time, be our intercourse ; and 
then, the very circumstance of a person^s 1)eing 
placed in a position which requires her to defer 
constantly to the will of another, must neces- 
sarily, denude her of that free, independent mode 
of thought, which can alone generate sndi con- 
versation as I should wish to hold with h&t. If 
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fbb be obliging and useful, she can scarcely 
escape being cringing and servile ; and if she 
be one who thinks for herself, and chooses to 
assert her thoughts, she will, beyond all ques- 
tion, come into collision very frequently with 
mine. And then ? — ^Why then, I should be 
oertain to make short work of it, and say, 
^ We do not suit one another, and must part.' ^ 

'^ Besides, what vain props, after all, are 
these outward helps ! Everybody lives alone— 
and must do so virtually, however, as to exter- 
nals, he may surround himself with associates. 
In the silent world within^ is our actual 
dwelling-place ; to that we must retire, either 
as captives imprisoned against our will, and 
augmenting the dreariness of our abode by 
useless efforts to escape from it ; or willingly, 
must we fdl back upon it as a city of reftige, 
,where we know how to be at peace and to 
dwell safely.'*' 

Thus arguing, she made her election for 
solitude ; and, as her mind tranquillized under 
the influence of faith and hope, she rejoiced that 
she had so decided. She would not now have 
had her .peaceful loneliness interrupted by the 
presence of an inmate, for any consideration that 
could have been proposed to her. She often 
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sees her good friend Mr. Egerton for an htm 
or two of an evening, when he drops in as now, 
as a visitor ; and she oocasionallj, bat not 
often, makes a visit, as we have seen, to tottk 
of her neighbours; but she is at heart, aloofl^ 
and is contented to be so. 

The remark she is now making to Mr. Ege^ 
ton, will satisfy any curiosity you may btre 
been feeling, to know what it was that she could 
not understand in Lord Jeffrey's Memoirs. 

''There is one thing,^^ she says, ^'whieh, 
while it surprises, does also, I must confer, 
displease me, in Lord Jeffi^y's character ; and 
that is, the evident dislike which he felt t« 
being alone. He openly admits it, on tbe 
occasion of his first wife's death; and he dearly 
manifests it, in the extraordinary delight he took 
in the company of children, of pet animals, 
and occasionally, of rather frivolous reading, 
which he rewards with rather frivolous pratise 
in his old age. One asks for something better 
and more real, from a man, who, for so many 
years, exercised such a despotic sway as he did, 
over the world of thought and feeling.^** 

''As to his being fond of children,^'* replies 
Mr. Egerton, " is it not rather severe of you to 
find fault with him on that score t Do you not 
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ikmki ^hat many persons admire to see die love 
of children in old people ! '^ 

" The love xrf children is one thing,'** says Mrs. 
W^ntworth, " and the love of their society is 
afODther ; and I confess for my own part, when 
I consider the* antipodes to each other, which 
childhood and age are, in respect to everything 
that constitutes pleasant intercourse, I can by 
no effort of inind comprehend how an old per- 
son can be said to enjoy the company of children^ 
He may smile at their simplicity, and philoso- 
phise for a little while, instructively or agreeably, 
on their nature ; but I should think he would 
soon have had enough of it ; and, as for the 
duldren, they, except in rare cases, seem to 
have a natural, and instinctive repugnance to the 
sight of an old face. In short, to speak out 
I^ainly, I do not think there would, or could, 
beany sympathy or agreement between such a 
Muith and nadir, but that the old are glad to 
drown the sense of advancing and solemn reali- 
ties, by making themselves an interest in the 
foolish, and fictitious joys of children. They 
feel that they are arrived at the extreme 
end of life ; and they want to make a circle of 
their course, and begin again at the beginning. 
Anything, in short, but going on, and on in a 
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path they abhor, and would gladly turn ain^ 
from. 

*' Without going to the full extent of what 
you say,^^ replies Mr. Egerton, ^^ I confess ifaii 
I am not fond of seeing old people much takai 
up with the society of children ; nor do I p6^ 
fectly unite with the applause which is some* 
times bestowed upon ancient ladies and gende- 
men, on the ground of their evincing so much 
amiability of heart in their love for very juvexuie 
companions, because I believe that in moie 
cases than is often suspected, this propensity to 
seek and delight in their society, does arise from 
the cause you allude to ; and, that it is rather 
to escape from the pressure of great truths, than 
from any higher motives, that some persons 
shield themselves by the presence of little fic- 
tions ; for nothing else can well be said, or sung, 
of the minds of children. As Solomon has told 
us, ' foolishness is bound up in the heart of 
a child ; ' and how should anything but foolish- 
ness prevail in him, till time and education 
have developed in him something better than 
his own nature of folly and selfishness ! '' 

" But in regard to Lord Jeffirey,^ he con- 
tinued, after a little more had passed between 
them on the subject of his manifest dislike of 
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golitade, *' it is clear from his memoirs, that his 
was one of those minds which are, from some 
cause or another (probably the physical organi- 
aaiion of the subject of them), totally incapable 
of that introversion which alone can render 
sditude endurable, by affording the means for 
deep and philosophical reflection. His was 
eminently, a vivacious, sparkling, rapid nature, 
that gave out its fire and spirit only by collision 
with other natures. He must have died of 
inanition, had he been condenmed to lead the 
life of a recluse. And we must not find fault 
with such people. They fill their appointed 
place, and do their appointed work in the 
world, and help to make the harmony of mental 
music perfect. Such a mind as Jeffrey's is the 
gay, sprightly treble of a fine glee; while such a 
one as mine, comes rumbling in as the bass.^ 

^^ And what part do you assign to me T^ said 
she, laughing. 

'* I would give to you the * even tenor of 
your way,' " he replied. 

'^ I wish I could always make it an even 
one,'' said she; ^but it is often much more 
eccentric — much more out of tune than I 
like." 
: ^^ You. anatomise your feelings too much,'' 
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he replied. ^^ We most not do this. Life will 
not bear it.^ 

^^ Yet you, yourself are a thinker ; and how 
can you be so, without performing something of 
this anatomising process on the sabjects whiek 
are presented to yoor thoughts, by study mti 
observation? You must muse upon, a^d joo 
must investigate them, or how would they afford 
you any materials for moral or mental improve- 
ment i '^ 

''There is a time for this process,^' he re- 
plied, '' but, like other modes of self-education, 
it has its limits, and it has^ in a certain sense, 
its conclusion. With a thoughtful person of 
my age, it has, in a great measure, ceased.^ 

'' But you still pass the greater part of your 
morning in your study !'^ said she. ''At least, I 
conclude so, from what I know of your habits of 
life;^ 

" I do so," he replied ; " but it is rather to 
muse and to meditate, and to note down such 
musings and meditations, than to search for new 
subjects of thought. A man, whose life has 
been chiefly occupied in the pursuit of truth, 
must have strangely lost his way, if, at three- 
score years of age, he expects to learn anything 
new j&om the teaching of books on that great 
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HiaUer. I read, no doubt, almost eyerythiDg^ 
that comes out, that has any pretensions to be 
worth reading; and few are the productions 
which, either by their wondrous darkness as to 
trath (for yotf may sometimes learn as much 
ftqm folly as from wisdom), or, by the gleams 
of it which break through them, do not yield 
me something that I can turn into good. But; 
my views of that which t«, if you can under- 
stand the expression, have long been growing 
into a form and substance which place me upon 
a rock, in regard to faith and knowledge, that 
nothing can move/' 

" You are a happy person,'^ said Mrs. Went* 
Worth, with a sigh. '^ I wish I could speak of 
myself as thus established upon the Bock of 
Ages,^ — ^the rock that can never be moved." 

"Now don'^t, after your rapid manner of 
jumping to conclusions,'^ said Mr. Egerton, with 
a smile, " don't speak of me as being in any de* 
gree a happier person than yourself, in respect 
to my being in any degree a better one. Try 
and make the distinction, for it is a very per- 
ceptible one, between knowinff and doing. I do 
not hesitate to affirm, that I know the way of 
Truth ; but I, equally with, you, and with every 
other fallen child of Adam, have, every day of 
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mj life, and many times a day to lament, hx0 |^ 
often I transgress against light and knowledge.^ 

^^ But what a blessed thing it is to know 
what is right ! '' said she. 

" Surely, it is what every falthftd, earoeit 
person, can have no great difficulty in leamingt^ 
he replied. ^' But, like all other things, it nn»t 
be practised ; for the knowledge that is only 
held in the head, like the manna which the 
Israelites gathered and laid by, will become a 
putrescent, disgusting thing, by only nourishing 
pride and vanity." 

^^ I too, know what is right,'^ said Mrs. 
Wentworth, after a short pause, in which she 
seemed to have been musing on what he had 
just been saying ; ^' but it often seems to me 
that I don^t know how to use my knowledge. 
I feel sometimes^ as if my head was too fidl; too 
much crowded with rules and axioms. Thoughts, 
though good and wise thoughts, rush upon, and 
confuse me, and prevent the simplicity of mind 
and purpose, which I know to be necessary for 
peace, and also for consistency of conduct." 

Mr. Egerton was thoughtful and silent a 
little while on this. 

^^ I see," said she^ ^' that you do not under- 
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itondme; nor do I know how to express 
tayself so as to make my state of feeling intel- 
ligible to you. But it is just as if — '* 

" Now be still a moment," said he, putting 
his hand upon her arm, and interrupting the 
mpidity with which she was about Airther to 
illustrate her case, '^ I quite understand you ; 
and I only paused in saying so, to consider 
in what way I could best advise you to meet 
this crowded, confused state of mind, of which 
you speak. The fact is, that you have organi- 
cally, I make no doubt, what the phrenologists 
call, large adhesiveness.^' 

"Oh, I have ; you have just hit the caseexactly . 
My mind is as if it was lined with bird-lime. 
Thoughts and remembrances stick to me, so that 
I cannot sufficiently disengage myself &om 
them to be as simple, empty of self, and one in 
purpose, as I know very well I ought to be, and 
must be, before I can repose upon that Bock of 
Truth of which you have spoken. I know the . 
rock,'' she continued, and the tears stood in 
her eyes as she spoke ; " but how to stand 
upon it, so that I never shall be moved, I do 
not know. This all-encumbering, fleshly mind 
and will, with its thousand confusions of thought 
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and purpose ! oh, what a destroyer of all good 
is it ! What an intemipter-^what a disturba 
of all peace ! ^ 

" It is that in itself/' Ira replied ; "- but evil 
as it is, it presents the means, and the only 
means, by which in this life we can be iatro^ 
duced to an experimental acquaintance with the 
Supreme Ck)od.^ 

^^ Does not that sound rather paradoxical ^ *" 
said she. '^ Is it not much the same as sa3riDgi 
that we must be sick, in order to be well i ^ 

" The parallel does not hold,^ he replied; 
'' for we are sick in our natural condition, as to 
the immortal part of our being. We come 
into the world, diseased and crippled there. In 
t^lation to God and Truth, what are we, but, in 
the language of Holy Writ, * wounds and 
bruises, and putrefying sores i ' And these 
evils of our state, are just the things which the 
wise Physician of souls makes use of as our 
means of healing. He causes us to feel the 
burden of our iniquities ; he makes us to groaa 
under their pressure ; that, with all the energy 
and earnestness of those who are seeking medical 
advice and alleviation for their bodily ills, we 
may look unto him, and be saved,'' 

" Ah, that word, * look unto me and be ye 
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«i?ed,' said Mrs. Wentworth ; " what a. force 
X have sometimes been able to perceive in it ! 
Look, don't act ; don^t be busy with the acti- 
vities of your own doings ; but, simply observe 
«}y way of leading and directing you, and be 
saved from yourself — your worst foe.'' 
.. . " That is just the whole root of the matter," 
replied Mr. Egerton, '* Certainly, as you say, 
you know what is right ; how is it that yoii 
have to make such heavy complaints of not 
being able to act up to your knowledge ? Yet, 
I recall my foolish question. Do I! Does 
anybody do soS'V 

/^ I might do so more than I do,"' said she ; 
^\'l am too sensible of that. But tho solitude in 
ll^hich I live, though a great benefit and blessing 
io.many respects, does, I think, tend to foster 
the turn for digging into things (it is a strange 
esrpressipn, but I can think of no other), which 
18 so strong and painful a propensity of my 
nature.^' 

'* Persons who Uve much alone,*"' said Mn 
Egerton, " are exceedingly liable to be the subr 
ject of strange mentdl assaults. Ther6 is a 
baying, that ^ the man who can live alone, is 
either an angel or a deyil ; ' and there is somer 
thing true in the idea, though much exagge- 
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rated. We always find, however, that indivi- 
duals of a philosophical turn of mind, who are 
thus circumstanced, fall instinctively, upon some 
mode of throwing off the weight of their minds^ 
in the form of diary, autobiography, or 8on«*- 
thing of the sort." 

^^ How often have I set myself to the per- 
formance of such things!^ exclaimed Mrs* 
Wentworth. " The quires upon quires of 
paper, that, at different times, I have filled with 
records of my various states of thought and 
feeling ! '' 

^' I do not think I should consider that sort 
of employment advisable for a person of your 
particular temperament,''^ replied Mr. Egerton. 
*' The propensity to remember, to adhere, and 
to engrave things upon your mind, wants re- 
straiQing, not indulging. No, no; whatever 
you do, don'^t attempt to record your thoughts 
and feelings. Let them go — grasp nothing. 
Feel, as good Gerhard Tersteegen expresses it 
of his state of mind, ^as if you were hovering 
in the air.' '^ 

" Ah, beautifiil ! '* she exclaimed. " How 
I know that state of mind to be a right state ! 
How something within me starts up with 
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ecAacyy and seems to say ^that is true to all 
eternity !' '" 

** Well, that is something more than mere 
knowledge,^^ said Mr. Egerton, smiling at her 
^thnsiasm. ^^ It is something of the real life 
of truth within you, that, as you express it 
^starts up,^ and responds to the touch of its own 
nature. You do, I am persuaded, though you 
have a strange &culty for making the worst of 
yourself, — you do sometimes, more than merely 
Jtnow — ^you experience the ppwer and sweet- 
ness of what is right ; you can taste and enjoy, 
and feed upon it/^ 

** But I do not ' grow thereby,** as I could 
wish,*"' she replied. *' Doubtless, I do some- 
times feel such a flood of living light stream in 
upon my soul, opening divers passages of Scrip- 
tare with such a comprehensiveness of meaning, 
that tears of rapture will steal down my cheeks, 
as the glory and riches of the truths they dis- 
play, break upon me ; and this, commonly, upon 
the very points on which I am most feeble and 
erring. And yet, after I have been thus fed 
with living bread, and strengthened, as I too 
hastily conclude, to go, as Elijah did, upon ^ that 
meat for many days,^— -I often find that some 
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sudden incident, probably of a very trifling 
nature, will disturb my temper, and J^ring a 
cloud over my spirit, which, for the present, at 
least, totally bereaves me of the light in whieh 
I had so recently bathed and purified my 
spirit/' 

Mr. Egerton smiled, as if taking a kiujd of 
mournful, but pleased interest in what she was 
Haying ; and she thus proceeded : 

" It was but this very morning, that, some 
painAil circumstances having a few days ago, 
disturbed my temper, and caused me to feel a 
good deal of, I believe, unjust resentment to-, 
wards a certain party, and I had been deeply 
grieved at my error, — I was all in a hurry 
to go and apologize, but felt a something within 
me that checked this haste, and which showed 
pae that the hurry I was in to confess tOLj fault, 
was not altogether from so pure a motive as that 
of penitence ; for, that the anxiety I had to get 
rid of the burthen of the uncomfortable feelings 
which my own misconduct had occasioned, had 
a great deal to do with it. I wanted to make 
my peace with the person I had offended, partly 
because I had done wrong; but, partly also, and 
perhaps, for the greater part, that I might get 
back my own peace—" 
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*' Now, there," interrupted Mr* Egerton, " is 
just what I call an instance of the evil which 
attends jonr habit of anatomizing your feelings. 
Be assured, that nothing human will bear this 
incessant probing. Our motives of action muidt 
necessarily be mixed, while we are in a nature 
composed of such a multitude of incongruous 
desires and intentions ; and, to wish to ascer- 
tain precisely, what spring sets this one in 
motion, and what the other, is, ka it seems to 
me, to do much as that person would do, who, 
having a long and perilous journey to take, im- 
peded everywhere by rough roads, and brambles, 
and briars, instead of getting over his obstacles 
as fast as he could, were to turn back as soon as 
they were passed, in order to take an account of 
their number, and examine their nature, and see 
how it was that he actually did get over them. 
But I beg your pardon for interrupting you ; 
you had not finished relating to me your expe- 
rience of this morning." 

*^ It was a very blessed one for the time it 
lasted ; and followed upon my obedience to the 
inward motion, which, in this particular instance, 
led me, I think, to do a right thing, in ques- 
tioning my motives, as I have related to yon. 
For, as I resigned my will up to this interior 
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check, such a succession of Scriptures came 
flowing in upon my thoughts, illustrative of the 
need of patiently bearing the rod which our 
own transgressions prepare for us, that I was 
enabled to see, as if it had been written withA 
sunbeam, that the very pain I felt under the 
consciousness of my fault, was part of the pro- 
cess of its healing; and that I must not be in a 
hurry to get from under it, but say, with one of 
old, * I will bear the indignation of the Lord, 
because I have sinned against him.' It was 
*' line upon line, and precept upon precept,* full 
of such life and power, that I felt as if it were 
a joy to suffer, and to be chastised ; so much 
newness of heart seemed to be bom within met 
out of the very things that most burdened and 
agonized me. I could see^ because I could y^ 
how needful it was to be in tribulation, in order 
that it might work in us blessed, beautifril, 
humble patience. I also saw that this calm, 
meek patience, quietly dwelt under for its 
proper time, would produce experience ; that is, 
a certain knowledge of the way of truth and of 
God ; and, for a time, I was in the possesion 
' of that peace which passeth all understanding.^ 
Yet, would you believe it ? a trifle affecting my 
temper, overthrew all that had thus been 
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building in mj soul, and filled it in a moment 
with blackness of darkness, — ^ darkness that 
might be felt !''^ 

Mr. Egerton heaved a sympathetic sigh ; but 
argedthe necessity of not giving the slightest en* 
trance in her mind to desponding feelings, 

'^ But, is it not enough to drive one to de- 
spair, ''said she, " to perceive how impossible it 
is to have any confidence in one's own strength 
of purpose for half an hour together!" 

" You have no strength of purpose in your- 
self that is worth anything. Nobody has, in 
respect to God and truth, except in so far as it 
is bestowed by the Holy Spirit of Truth. What 
does that profound passage mean, wherein the 
Apostle describes, and laments, some peculiar 
spiritual besetment that harassed and tempted 
him 1 ' There was given me,' he said, * a thorn 
in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet 
me. — ' For this thing, I besought the Lord 
thrice that it might depart from me. And he 
said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness.' 
And again, ' When I am weak,' he says, 
* then am I strong :' evidently implying, when 
I cease from my own busy mental workings, 
and sink down into nothingness, — then a 
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strength better than my own rises up within 



me. 



(( 



I have often been profitably arrested in the 
consideration of that passage," said she. ^^ AlaS) 
I know well enough, the ' thom in the fleA-* 
the messenger of Satan/ — fer better than I do 
the power of the helper. I am afraid T am 
far more conversant with the agency of evil 
spirits, than of good ; if it be lawftd to suppose 
they can prevail with the soul that sincerely 
desires to resist their influence, as I humbly be- 
lieve mine does." 

" I was struck this morning,'' said Mr. Eger- 
ton, " with a curious passage in ' The Shepherd 
of Hermas,'* and I wrote it out, thinking it was 
a little in your way." Taking the transcript 
from his pocket-book, he proceeded to read as 
follows : — 

" There are two angels with man : one of 
righteousness, the other of iniquity ; the angel 
of righteousness is mild and modest, and gentle, 

* Archbishop Wake, believing this book to be the 
genuine work of an Apostolical Father, caused Dr. Grabe to 
collate the old Latin version with an ancient MS. in the 
Lambeth Library, and himself presented it to the English 
reader in a translation. —See the Preface to the " Shep- 
herd of Hermas," 
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and quiet. When, therefore, he gets into thy 
heart, immediately he talks with thee of righte- 
ousness, of modesty, of chastity, of hountiful- 
ness, of forgiveness, of charity and piety. When 
all these things come into thy heart, know then 
that the angel of righteousness is with thee; 
wherefore, hearken to this angel and his works. 
Learn also the works of the angel of iniquity ; 
he is first of all bitter, and angry, and foolish, 
and his works are pernicious, and overthrow the 
servants of God.'' 

^' He certainly paid me a visit this morning," 
said she, "and instead of turning him out of 
the house, I placed a chair for him to sit down 
upon."*' 

Mr. Egerton smiled, but without making any 
reply, proceeded to read. 

" When, therefore, these things come into 
thy heart, thou shalt know by his works that 
this is the angel of iniquity. When anger over- 
takes thee, or bitterness, know that he is in 
thee : as also, when the desire of many things, 
and of the best meats, and drunkenness — when 
the love of what belongs to others, pride and 
much speaking, and ambition, and the like 
things come upon thee. When, therefore, these 
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things arise in thy heart, know that the angel 
of iniquity is with thee. Seeing, therefore, 
thou knowest his works, depart from them all, 

and give no credit to him.^' 

" Understand now, and believe the angel of 

righteousness, because his instruction is good; 

for, let a man be never so happy, yet, if the 

thoughts of the other angel arise in his heart, 

that man or woman must needs sin/^ 

" Indeed must they ! '' said Mrs. Went- 
worth, with a deep sigh. 

'* But, let man or woman be never so wicked,'' 
proceeded Mr. Egerton, " if the works of the 
angel of righteousness come into his heart, 
that man or woman must needs do some 
good.'' * 

« There now," said he, rising as he spoke, 
'^ there is something in the form of plain intel- 
ligible precept for you to go to rest upon ; if, 
indeed, you require precepts; but the fact is, 
you have got too many of them already. — ' Eat 
not too much honey, says the wise man ;' and, 
unquestionably, we may gather too much even 
of truth itself." 

'^ I can quite understand that," said she. 
" The art of being simple, of having just 

* 2 Hennas, Command 6, 7 — 17. 
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enoagh and no more in one^s mind than we 
actually want for immediate practical use, that 
is the sort of wisdom I covet/' 

** Don't covet it any longer," said he, " get 
it ; and, as a help to do so, I will tell you a 
little secret that comprises a great truth : know 
nothing, mind nothing, but just the small 
moment that is hnmediately before you. Oh, 
those words — those three words, — ' Abide in 
me ! ' What is it to abide ? is it not to stay 
—to rest— to be still ? '' 

" But there are affairs, and events, and va- 
rious circumstances,'* said she, " that impera- 
tively call upon us, sometimes, for forethought, 
and that we mmt consider in anticipation, or 
we should not be prepared to meet them 
aright;' 

*• The preparation of the heart in man," said 
he, " is of the Lord ; and nobody knows, prior 
to experience, the wonderful way in which a 
faithftd, trusting confidence in divine direction, 
will be met by aid and guidance. But it must 
be a faith that lives and acts in a perpetual 
Now, so to speak. It is no faith that takes 
things into its own hands, and is planning for 
to-morrow before to-morrow comes. With the 
moment's event, be it good or bad, comes the 
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light which belongs to that moment, and which 
will never come at any other moment. ' As 
thy days, so shall thy strength be.' Let that 
divine promise be your mfe, as well as your 
consolatioi), at all times.'*' 

He then shook hands, wished her good-night, 
and took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MYSELF AND I BY THE FIRESIDE. 

I NEED scarcely ask you, courteous reader, 
if you are not frequently sensible of the pre- 
sence within you of another, and, on the whole, 
though apt to demur, and doubt, and occasion- 
ally be disagreeable, a superior self to that 
which you properly call yourself; or, in other 
words, your own will ? But I wish you to un- 
derstand, that, by speaking of this inmate of 
your bosom, I do not intend to carry out the 
idea of the angel of righteousness suggested by 
the quotation from Hermas, given in the last 
chapter; for, I do not conceive the thing to 
which I am now alluding, to have any percepti- 
ble affinity with the spiritual influences of good 
and evil there expatiated upon. I simply mean 
an arguing, and often opposing something which 
carries on dialogues and disputes with you. Of 
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course, I am sensible of its presence within me, 
you reply. 

That being the case, I need say no more in 
explanation of the following colloquy, than that 
/ represents the superior, and Myself the inferior 
speaker therein. 

Myself. — I seem to have said all that it 
occurs to me to say respecting " Life by the 
Fireside.^^ 

/. — Then pray, say no more. Whatever 
error vou may commit as an author, most 
devoutly eschew the evil of pouring forth mere 
w*ord$, in order to make your book a saleable 
size for the market. Never have an eye to either 
the market or the nraltitude ; but remember 
to your profit, Henry Taylor'^s* noble sentiment, 
that he would rather be read a hundred times 
by one reader, than once by a hundred. 

Myself — What an amazing stimulus to a 
number of low and degrading feelings on the 
part of those who write in the lighter depart- 
ments of literature, is that inexorable demand of 
most publishers for three-volumed productions ! 
What a premium does it put upon the produc- 
tion of trash ! For, whether the author has 
anything to say or not, he must make up his 

♦ Author of Von Artevelde. 
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proper complement of pages. The publisher 
stands as absolute and as inflexible as Pharaoh, 
calling for the supply, whether or not there be 
noaterials for producing it. 

/• — The consequence is, that however agree- 
ably and well the earlier part of even the most 
popular works so constructed may read, you 
are almost certain to find yourself in the third 
volume, crammed with mere phrases, which you 
detect at once to be just so many words and 
sentences that the author, by his treaty, was 
obliged to produce. 

Myself, — You may, I think, always discover 
in a book, when the author is himself inter- 
ested in his subject, and throws his mental 
powers into the execution of it. 

J. — Unquestionably. Nothing, as it strikes 
me, more forcibly tells its own tale, than every 
production that professes to emanate from the 
inner world of the human being. If, therefore, 
he should be working from inferior motives, 
or from any motives at all, but the exquisite 
pleasure of exercising his gift, of whatever kind 
it may be — the unworthiness of his purpose will 
be sure to manifest itself in the vapidity or fool- 
idiness of his production. 

Myself. — I have not, I think, gone into the 
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error of heaping mere words together, for the 
sake of swelling out my book to a respectable 
size. When I have nothing more to say on a 
subject, I don't know liow to go on any fi»- 
ther ; and that being the case with me at this 
point of my work, I may as well make an end 
of it) and send it forth to take its chance. 

/• — And what sort of chance do you expect 
that will be ! 

Myself. — Of course, I hope it will succeed. 

/. — What do you call succeeding ! 

Myself. — Making the impression upon its 
readers which I design, and desire it to make. 

/. — Are you quite sure you know what sort 
of an impression that is ! 

Myself. — Yes. If I know anything of my 
own motives of action, I write with a view to 
suggest subjects of thought to such of my fellow- 
creatures as are inclined for reflection. 

J. — Are you quite sure you donH write as 
much to amuse yourself, as to suggest materials 
for thinking to other people ? 

Myself. — Undoubtedly, the amusement which 
the occupation affords me is a motive, amongst 
others, for undertaking it. But it would be no 
amusement to me to write merely for writing'*8 
sake. I like to bring myself into imaginary 
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collision with other minds, and thus, to throw 
off some of the fiilness of my own, which wants, 
and asks, to be difiused, either in conversation 
or writing. 

/. — That exuberance of thought, is, as I sus- 
pect, not altogether a thing to be encouraged by 
diffusion. You may fancy it a fine thing, and 
call it talent, or some other specious-looking 
mental gift ; — but I doubt if it were taken to 
pieces, whether we should not find that it was 
just one and the same thing as that fountain of 
imagination which is for ever bubbling over in 
dramas and representations, and make-believe 
of one kind or another — all for the glorification 
of self. Look at its early development in 
children. Little Miss, as soon as she is capable 
of thinking at all, acts mamma with her doll. 
She brings her small mind, as you do your 
larger one, into what you call collision with 
other minds. She rehearses in spirit all that 
she means to be^ and to say, and to do, when 
she is such a one as mamma; and, till that 
happens, she amuses herself with fancying that 
she actually is already, somebody of importance. 

Mffself. — There is something of truth in 
what you say ; and I cannot deny, but I have 
doubted sometimes, while indulging in these 
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diadowT creations of mj mind, if the employ- 
ment was altogether salutary for intellectual 
health. But> as your Mr. Egerton has just said, 
in a nature so mixed as ours is, it will not do to 
be too busy in analysing our motives of action. 
I must rest my excuse with sober-minded folk, 
who disapprove of fiction as a vehicle for 
truths in the assertion I can confidently make, 
that my desire was, whilst amusing, at the 
same time to instruct ; — and, with respect to 
the vanity of the matter, to that, I must, I 
suppose be content, in a measure, to plead 
guilty. With Mrs, Malaprop, I must *' own 
tlie soft impeachment,^ and, as she doubtless 
did when she made the acknowledgment, hide 
my blushes behind my fan. But, it is a curious 
thing certainly, especially in retired, secluded 
people, — ^this coming before the world as a 
candidate for notice. We look with smiles of 
pity, if not of contempt, upon the vaulters, and 
tumblers, and dancers that gather crowds about 
them in the street; but coming out as an 
author, is only turning out to dance another 
sort of fandango before the public. 

/, — Yes : and running the <;hance of being 
pelted for your pains. Dancing fondangos, in 
the form of writing and publishing, is no joke 
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when you consider what the public is made 
up of. 

Myself, — Madame de Stael says, " the public 
is a man of genius, though composed of so many 
stupid individuals.**' And I do confess, that I 
have a desire to commend myself to the good 
willy and gain the attention of this man of 
genius. I don't like the idea of passing through 
the world, as a totally unnoticeable person. As 
Miss Seward, I think it was, said of herself, 
" I should like to leave my name in life'^s visit/'' 

/. — That might do very well in Miss 
Seward's day ; but I doubt whether you will 
find anybody now, to care much about looking 
at your visiting ticket, or disposed to return 
your call. Miss Seward, with her long novels 
in verse, and her verbose epistles, would find it 
a hard matter, in these times, to get one reader, 
^here perhaps, in her own day, she obtained a 
hundred. Nothing is now so difficult as to gain 
attention : and, when you have gained it, it is 
next to impossible to keep it. And not only 
in respect to literature, but to everything else, 
does this difficulty of gaining attention extend. 
Look at the shifts and contrivances to which 
persons newly engaged in trade are driven, to 
attract notice to their merchandise. What 
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philosophical treatises to a. thoughtful mind, are 
those advertising vans of the tailors, hatters, 
&c. What axioms of wisdom are contained in 
those placards carried by a file of ragamuffins 
through the streets, announcing ^^dreadfol 
sacrifices^'— on the part of some scamp, whose 
only notion of making his way and getting on, 
is to start with the violation of all truth and 
honesty, and to stick at nothing in the way of 
firaud and fidsehood, that may help to bring 
customers to his shop. 

Myself. — ^All this is sufficiently wicked and 
absurd ; but I do not clearly discern the latent 
wisdom it contains. 

J. — It manifests to thoughtfiil observers of 
what is going on in the world, that these are 
not times in which a writer can expect to make 
any successful appeal to the higher faculties of 
human beings. It teaches them that this is 
essentially, an age of dupery ; and that, with 
very few exceptions, the community may be 
divided into two classes, the deceivers and the 
deceived. If it were not so, do you suppose 
that such modes of attracting notice as these of 
which we speak, could gain a moment's atten-^ 
tion ? Instead of promoting success, would they 
not tend to excite disgust? And more than 
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that ; if there were not some secret, but potent 
influence working upon the desires and passions 
of mankind, with a force which nearly ex- 
tinguishes all their higher principles of action, 
do you believe that persons whom you cannot 
suspect of being prompted by such motives as 
lead the^ buyer and receiver of stolen goods to 
set up trade upon his infamous merchandise, 
still, to do the like with him, in sending vans 
about the street to call the attention of the 
public to their wares ? 

Myself, — All that, resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of expediency. If a man finds it expedient 
to his success in his business or profession, to 
send a car round the town with a cocked-hat, 
or a pair of boots, or a suit of clothes, turning 
round about in it, I confess I do not see much 
harm in it. One would rather not do it, no 
doubt ; because I think one would rather not, 
in the better part of one's being, do anything 
that looked like begging, if one could live in a 
state of independence. 

/. — That is just the whole of the case. In 
the better part of every right-thinking person, 
there is an instinctive shrinking from soliciting 
favour in any vehement and eccentric way, 
which must have experienced great injury before 
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it could have become so totally inoperatiye as 
it is in the present day. And the fact is, that, 
with many other noble and valuable qualities of 
mind, it has received incalculable hurt, from the 
particular and powerful influences of the times 
in which we live. 

Myself. — The rail-road, cheap postage, gold- 
diggings, and such like matters, I suppose. 

I. — These are certainly some of the influences 
to which I allude, as presenting most powerfiil 
and dangerous stimuli to the "unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men." Facilities for ex- 
citing and for gratifying impulse, are amongst 
the things which those who know anything of 
human nature, would desire to see circum- 
scribed, and not increased in power. Few are 
the persons of any experience, who, in reviewing 
the course of their lives, but will be compelled 
to trace the greater part of their sins and sor- 
rows, to their possessing the dangerous power 
of being able to do as they like. Is this not 
the case with you ? 

Myself. — I have often perceived, in going 
over my past history, that those times in which 
I could not do as I liked, were my best times ; 
at least, in so far as I endeavoured to submit 
my will to the force of the circumstances 
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which opposed it ; and most assuredly, I never 
derived anything that was worthy of the name 
of happiness, from possessing facilities for doing 
as I liked. One is more comfortahle^ undoubt- 
edly, from having all appliances and means to 
boot, to make one so. But, to be happy^ one 
must dwell in the inner region of mind and 
feeling ; and this cannot be done whilst there is 
any restlessness of desire to get, or to be, some- 
thing diflFerent from what we either possess, or 
are. Still, after all, it is quite certain, that, in 
order to be worthily happy, we must not con- 
centrate our wants and wishes upon ourselves. 
Whatever you may say or think of it, we must 
in some way or another diffuse our minds over 
other minds — supposing, that is, that we have 
anything in the shape of mind to diffuse. We 
must not, in short, hide our light under a 
bushel. 

J. — I do not think we shall have need to 
go out of our way to set up our light. Our 
capabilities of usefulness will be sure to be 
called for, by the circumstances of our lot. 
Were we but to observe the meek and silent, 
but true appeal which these make upon us for 
what we can best do, we should not get into 
the confusion and distress which so often befal 
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US from taking the wrong path. Nothing 
preaches to those who have ears to hear, like 
the circumstances of life ; and no education is so 
noble and comprehensive as that which they are 
fitted to impart to docile and Hilling scholars. 

Myself. — But unfortunately, people in general 
have no turn for this sort of preaching and teach- 
ing. They^cannot think enough, to understand it ; 
and moreover, they want faith to believe in its 
efficacy. Events and incidents are mere things 
of chance to almost everybody. So it happened 
— so it turned out, they say, and there is an end 
of everything that befals them. 

/. — It is a vast lesson to learn to believe that 
there is no such thing as chance. That nothing 
" happens '' — nothing " turns out '' — in the 
vague jargon of practical infidelity; but that 
every circumstance that befals us, brings with 
it a mute, indeed, but direct and intelligible 
appeal to something within us which is fitted to 
understand, and be instructed by it. To live 
thus, is to live a life of faith ; the only life which 
befits a being who hopes and desires to live for 
ever. 

Myself, — It is a noble life I grant ; but still 
so imperfect as we are in our present stage of 
being, and so liable to run into excess, even 
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in good things, is there not a hazard, that, by 
thus looking for hidden meanings in everything 
that befals us, we might end in the most de- 
plorable fanaticism T 

/. — There is danger of our falling into extremes 
in everything, whilst we are in a nature so prone 
to excess as human nature is ; but this is a ten- 
dency which is pretty sure of being subdued by 
experience. Young people are, almost always, 
extreme and excessive in their feelings, espe- 
cially of a religious kind ; but I think it is some- 
what rare to meet with an aged fanatic. The 
opposite danger is the one to be dreaded for 
advancing life ; that, instead of believing too 
much, it should believe nothing. 

Myself. — I devoutly believe a great deal of 
what you have been saying respecting the silent 
appeal of circumstances ; for I can recal many 
occasions in my own experience, in which I have 
suffered loss from not attending to their quiet 
little sermons. What a provoking thing, for 
instance, have I sometimes thought it, to be in- 
terrupted by what appeared the merest trifle, in 
something I was bent upon doing or saying ; — 
and, as soon as the impulse to speak or act had 
passed away, I could not be sufficiently thank- 
ful for the obstacle which impeded my purpose. 

X 
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/.*— I rather suspect you can remember a 
great many more occasions in which you did 
not observe and obey the '^ quiet little sermons'' 
which these obstacles preached to you, than 
those in which you did. 

Myself. — Unhappily that is too true. Many 
are the hours I spend in thinking of the mis- 
takes I have made, and in fancying how differ- 
ently I would act, could I live my time over 
again. 

J. — You, being what you are, would always, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, act in 
the same manner. Everybody's doings are a 
part of themselves ; and you might as well 
think that you could make yourself any taller or 
shorter, or older or younger than you are, as to 
imagine that your particular nature could have 
acted differently to what it did. Everybody 
can judge by results, how much better things 
might have been managed ; and few are the 
persons who, in after life, are not compelled to 
say of many of their actions, would that they 
had never occurred, or, that they had occurred 
differently. 

Myself. — Yet, one does sometimes meet with 
elderly and aged people, who seem to have 
no regrets in reviewing their past career, except 
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that they have nearly got to the end of it. 
They would live it all over again if they could ; 
not that they might live it better, but that they 
might renew its enjoyments. 

/. — You seldom, or never, hear these wishes 
and regrets on the part of such individuals as 
are gifted with any valuable mental qualities. 
I should say that it was next to impossible for 
a right thinking, and right feeling, man or 
woman, to have arrived at fifty years of age, 
without having experienced quite enough of the 
vanity of life, and of their own mistakes, to 
have no desire to retrace their steps. I confess, 
it would, in my estimation, be quite enough to 
stamp a person as deficient on the side of truth 
of character, and the love and knowledge of 
truth in general, if I heard him, in old age, ex- 
pressing any wish that his time were to come 
over again. 

Myself. — Yet, do you not think that by the 
generality of persons, such a wish on the part of 
the aged, would be admired, as betokening great 
amiability of nature — a capability of being 
pleased with everything — looking on the bright 
side of things, and so on ? 

/. — That is only asking me, in other words, 
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if I do not think that people in general judge 
very foolishly. Of course they do. 

Myself. — On the whole, then, it would seem 
that there is little encouragement for anything. 
That seems to be the upshot of our conference. 
As the parody on Lord Byron in the Rejected 
Addresses, expresses it — 

'^ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
For nought is everything, and everythinjg is nought." 

And, perhaps, as the sum and substance of the 
whole, you would advise me to put '* Life by 
the Fireside '' at once into the fire ? 

/. — No; let it go forth. It will do its ap- 
pointed work, and you >vill learn from it your 
appointed lesson. If it should teach you hence- 
forth to be still, and, as a writer, to bid the 
world farewell, you must be content to gather 
up, instead of diffusing your mind, and endea- 
vour to be wise for yourself, instead of attempt- 
ing to be so for other people. 



THE END. 
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